








Next Month 


Ir was strange that some _ business 
men backed away from promotion 
campaigns to speed production, in- 
crease attendance, cut waste. Many of 
the business leaders who were doubt- 
ful of the value of such campaigns 
had long used sales contests and cam- 


paigns to increase sales. 


Tus spring and summer business is 
proving that factory workers are al- 
most equally susceptible to promotion 
campaigns as salesmen. One especially 
successful campaign will be described 


in considerable detail in August. 


WeE sHALL continue our series of 
office 


speed war effort in August. An in- 


stories about methods’ which 
vestigator is now at work on a report 
of improved office methods in one war 
work plant which promises to be un- 


usually helpful. 


On to Berlin 
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NO MORE DELAYS 
In Whiting 


STATEMENTS 
INVOICES 
PURCHASE ORDERS 


ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 


Get the Work Out 
On Time! 


International ‘‘Copi- 
set’’ One-Time Car- 
bon Forms speed up 
the writing of your 
statements, invoic- 
es, orders, etc. 


Individual sets of 

One-Time Carbon 

Forms permit dis- 

tribution of work to 

any or all typewrit- 
ers in the office; they do not require 
special machines or attachments. Also 
made in Tag Style. 


ORDER BOOKS and MANIFOLD FORMS 


Salesmen’s Order 
Books, Purchase 
Order Books, De- 
partment Requisi- 
tion Books, Route 
Books, Delivery Re- 
ceipt Books, etc. 
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Your orders are 
grouped with others 
for combination 
runs, thus assuring 


a QUALITY PRODUCT at “tig cost. 
SALESBOOKS 


Department Store, 
Folded Dry Goods. 
Pasted or Drop Leaf, 
and Flat Grocer 
styles, printed to 
order for every line 
of business. 


Standard and spe- 
cial printed sales- 
books to meet all 


requirements. 


Also Complete Line 


@ Numbered Forms 

@ Factory System Tags 
@ Piece Work Tickets 
@ “Clip-Loc” Tags 





@ Shipping Tags 
@ Shop Tags 

@ Numbered Tags 
@ Price Tags 


Write for Ideas and Samples 
No Obligation, Of Course 


INTERNATIONAL 
TAG and SALESBOOK CO. 


3021 Carroll Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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The WPB Takes 
Another Rap! 


To the Editor: 


Just read John Garth's article on 
“How WPB Handles Mountains of Pa- 
per Work.” 

Mr. Garth wants us to believe that 
WPB, as it is currently called, was in a 
pretty bad state of confusion a_ short 
time ago, but that now everything exudes 
the satisfactory odor of efficiency. To 
quote his words, “It was inevitable that 
word should spread across the country 
that WPB was in such a tangle of red 
tape and bureaucracy that the war 
would be over before it got going. But 
these gloomy reports proved to be 
wrong. 

Mr. Garth bolsters his argument by 
citing examples of new shipyards prac- 
tically built by WPB, huge war factories 
which industrial wizards would have 
been at loss to know how to build unless 
they had some WPB official to show 
them how, ete. Perhaps Mr. Garth is 
right. It certainly looks as though we're 
getting production almost beyond the 
scope of human imagination. WPB’s in- 
sistence on all-out war effort did it, too. 

But let’s consider WPB in relation to 
the fringe of war production. It was 
easy for the average mind to grasp the 
importance and immediate need of ob- 
vious armament necessities like planes, 
ships, guns, and tanks, but where WPB 
gets snarled up is in its handling of the 
producers of accessories to the war effort 
—makers of hand tools, parts, grinders, 
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abrasives, bench machinery, ad infinitum 
—all essential materials, In relation to 
these, we have all the inefficiency that 
the most rabid Nazi could ask for. Here 
are inconceivable paper delays, petty 
over-riding of decisions, countless bu- 
reaus, each standing on its right to go 
into conference on the most insignificant 
request, broken promises, decisions of 
branches making priorities mandatory, 
decisions of other branches requiring no 
priorities on the same material. 

Lemons, Mr. Garth? The place is a 
veritable fruitstand of them. Some, I 
admit, might be called unwilling lemons 

men with keen ability and an honest 
desire to get behind and push the un- 
wieldy WPB out of the mud, but just 
can’t do it—no authority. 

Of course, there is more efficiency in 
WPB now than in December of last 
year. God help us if that were not so. 
Roughly, it is now about 12 per cent 
efficient, which is a long way up from 
zero if you want to look at it that way. 

In Washington, each desk has two wire 
baskets, one marked “In” and the other 
“Out.” On a recent visit to Washington, 
I inquired about one such desk, why 
there was so much paper stuffed in the 
“In” box and only a couple of rubber 
bands in the “Out.” The smiling, good- 
natured answer was, “Oh, he’s so busy, 
he never gets time to catch up.” 

Possibly, that is where my Interim 
Assistance Application, sent to Wash- 
ington the first week in May is resting. I 
thought it would be impolite to dig in 
for it myself, so I am not sure. Perhaps, 
also, it harbored a request for priority 
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that I had laboriously followed through 
four approvals and about which a be- 
deviled young man in Washington has 
been sending me telegrams for the past 
three weeks saying, “Your application 
will be along in a couple of days.” 

I'm afraid somebody saw Mr. Garth 
coming.—R. C. Nicuo.son, secretary and 
sales manager, Master Rule Manufactur- 
ing Company, New York, New York. 

Me. NicHotson: You remind us of the 
man who went into a wonderful garden. 
There was a bountiful crop of potatoes, 
tomatoes, radishes, sweet corn, peas, 
beans, beets, cucumbers, onions, and what 
not. The family had much more than it 
could eat and was giving away large 
qu itities of vegetables to its neighbors. 
But the visitor went away bitterly criti- 
cizing the gardener because there were 
some weeds in the garden. Of course, 
there are some stupid, pompous, ineffi- 
cient nincompoops in WPB. We met at 
least two on our several visits there. 
These are the weeds. But the crop WPB 
is turning out is going to be enough for 
U. S. with considerable left over for 
Enzland, Russia, and China. And a 
colossal nincompoop, named Adolph 
Schicklgruber, is going to wish that his 
amazing bayonet-armed bureaucrats who 
trained for seven years were as good as 
ours, who never had a chance to stop 
work to train. We still stand on all we 
said about WPB accomplishing tremen- 
dous tasks, even though admitting that 
some of the petty details of its work 
as mentioned by you are not quite as 
good as we wish they were. 


USO Helps Both Service 
Men and War Workers 


To the Editor: 

We noticed in your recent issue a pic- 
ture of a USO building at the Glenn L. 
Martin Company’s plant at Middle 
River, Baltimore. With the picture was 
the following statement: “One of the 
largest recreation centers designed pri- 
marily for war workers is the new USO 
building at the Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany Middle River, Baltimore, plant. It 
is also open to service men.” 

We would very much like to find out 
whether this recreation center was built 
with USO funds or whether it was built 
by money supplied by the Glenn L. 
Martin Company. 

Inasmuch as the USO is now under- 
taking a drive for contributions from the 
general public, it was rather confusing 
to read the caption under the picture, as 
it would seem that the USO funds were 
being used primarily for centers for war 
workers and, incidentally, was open to 
service men.—H. W. Scnuwartz, vice 
president, Robertson Paper Box Com- 
pany, Montville, New Jersey. 

Mr. Scuwartz: The Martin USO rec- 
reation building was built with USO 
funds. It is our understanding that the 
USO is trying to provide, in some small 
Measure, recreation facilities for the 

1 behind the men behind the guns” 
as well as for service men. While this 
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“READY OR NOT I'M COMING’ — 


SAID THE DEADLINE 


“PLEASED T0 MEET YOU" — 


SAID THE WISE MAN 
H . THAT Wheeldex motion-economy methods 


were speeding HIS routines. 


THAT his Wheeldex control records were up 
K N EVV to the minute. 


THAT Wheeldex was ideal for such active 


records as 


PRODUCTION 
CONTROL 
PURCHASE 
INVENTORY 
ETC. 


a KNEW and put to use the following KEY FACTS about Wheeldex 


work-simplification files and the Wheeldex organization. 


1. Service Complete installations on short notice. We are equipped to serve 
today’s needs for simple, efficient card record systems of all sorts. 
We are experienced methods people and know how to cooperate 
effectively. Full facilities for methods assistance. Special forms 
designed, printed and delivered within a few days. 


2. Savings Minimum expectations—20 to 30 per cent savings in time and effort. 
Wheeldex PROFITABLY replaces existing installations of all kinds, 
old or new, even those commonly thought to be satisfactory and 
efficient. 


Instant reference. Direct posting (no need to remove Wheeldex card 
for hand postings). Thousands of records right before each comfort- 
ably seated operator. Large or small cards, standard or special sizes, 
any volume. Many models from which to choose. 


$ REVERSE CHARGE PHONE US FOR 
QUICK ACTION—make person to person 
call from anywhere in the U. S. and ask for 
R. P. Scholfield. Digby 4-1922. Write or 
wire for more detailed information. Whether 
you phone or write be prepared to give us 
full detail facts about your problem for 
most effective reply. 


MEN RESPONSIBLE FOR RESULTS can 
rely on Wheeldex control records to warn 
them in time to take effective action. Inex- 
perienced clerks quickly ‘“produce’’ with 
Wheeldex simplicity, comfort and speed. 


WHEELDEX MFG. CO. 


113 WATER ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Not Available Through Dealers—Sold 
By Direct Factory Specialists Only 
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HE danger of a severe set- 
back to business — indi- 
cated by the slump in re- 


tail sales — seems to be 
passing. It reflects the im- 
pact of price controls more 
than it does decreased 
spending power. However, 
the peak of domestic sales 
has probably been passed, 
both in civilian and war 
goods. From now on, in- 
creased taxes, increased 
living costs, and material 
shortages will probably 

act as a brake on con- 

sumer spending. While war 
expenditures will continue to expand as more plants 
come into production, strenuous efforts will be made 
to siphon off enough workers’ earnings to offset the 
shortage of consumer goods. For the longer pull, 
look for rising costs and higher prices in spite of the 
efforts being made to freeze price levels. Opinion in 
Wasliington, even among those who hope price con- 
trol will work, is that rising production, transpor- 
tation, and labor costs will eventually necessitate up- 
ward price adjustments by OPA, if the Government 
wants to prevent a wholesale breakdown of domestic 
business. However, the price rise should be orderly 
and easily assimilated. 


The People’s Revolution 


The recent speech by Vice President Wallace in 
which he sketched the world revolution of the masses 
against the vested interests and pictured a post-war 
world free from want and with abundant opportunity 
for all is generally regarded as a trial balloon sent up 
by the administration to test United States sentiment 
.on free trade. It is therefore important. To dismiss it 
as typical Wallace idealism is unwise. So far as 
business is concerned, it is a blueprint for a new 
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economic order, not only here but throughout he 
United Nations, when the war is won. The Wall:ice 
formula follows somewhat the program of the Fede ra- 
tion of British Industries and other British planners 
in that it seeks a liberalization of trade barriers at 
the expense of the United States. However, it should 
be noted that the British, along with greater freedom 
of world trade, want regulation by authorized track 
associations which would control sales, demark terri- 
tories, allocate materials, coerce interlopers, and }re- 
sumably fix prices. That would be something. It would 
be a game in which American idealism would surely 
lose. A sounder approach to post-war reconstruc- 
tion, it would seem to us, would be joint action to 
increase the productivity of capital and Jabor. Our 
international policy should be to raise the worli’s 
stock of goods by every possible means, through the 
utilization of all productive facilities and skills, to the 
end that the highly desirable goal of “freedom from 
want” may be achieved. Whether that can be done 
in view of the traditional differences between capital 
and labor is a question. But at least it might be 


worth trying. 


“On the Spot” Figures 


Vic Dreiske, hard hitting manager for Cadillac in 
Chicago, tells a story about a soldier who went over- 
seas and kept writing to his girl back home about a 
girl he had met in Bermuda by the name of Nellie. 
Nellie’ had wonderful eyes. Nellie had personality. 
Nellie had charm. Nellie had this, and Nellie had that. 
Finally the girl back home could stand it no longer, 
so she wrote her boy friend and asked him point 
blank just what Nellie had that she didn’t have. The 
boy replied: “Nothing, only Nellie has it here.” Vic's 
story reminds me of some executives who go in for 
reports in a big way. They set up elaborate systems 
to furnish them with all kinds of information, sales 
information, credit information, production informa- 
tion, and so on. And they are good reports, too. But 
they have one weakness; by the time the executive 
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gets the figures, they are as old as the news in last 


month’s newspaper. Control figures to be really 
worth while must be “spot” figures. What happened 
in a sales territory a year ago is water over the 
dam. But what happened in a sales territory last 
week is something you can do something about. Busi- 
ness executives could double the value and usefulness 
of statistical information needed to control a busi- 
ness or a department if they saw to it that equipment 
was provided to get it out quickly. It should not be 
left until everything else around the accounting de- 
partment had been done. 


Colored Help in Offices 


\nless somebody in Washington is having a pipe 
dream, along about September there is going to be 
a shortage of office workers. It is not so much the 
young men whom Uncle Sam will tap on the shoulder, 
but the big money lure of the war industries that will 
take many men from our office and sales organiza- 
tions. So it might not be too early to begin to think 
alittle about what we can do to bridge the gap. Some 
business men are casting about for capable women 
to fill the jobs which men will leave. Others are hiring 
more older men—men well over the draft age who will 
not be called for service. There is, however, one other 
source which might well be explored—Negroes. While 
the problem of mixing colored and white workers is 
a difficult one at best, the Negro people have made 
great educational strides in the last twenty vears. 
This is true in the South as well as in the North. 
Our colleges are turning out many graduates who 
are well qualified for positions in business. The very 
fact that they must overcome racial prejudice has 
put them on their toes. This year I spent some time 
in the WPB offices in Washington where colored 
typists, stenographers, and clerks are widely used. 
Iwas quite favorably impressed with their capacity 
and willingness to work, particularly colored stenog- 
raphers who come to Washington from all over the 
country to fill civil service jobs. One of my friends 
in the Labor Division of WPB has a colored secre- 
tary who, he insists, is better than any white secre- 
tary he ever had or hopes to have. This war is going 
to make us break with many traditions. Perhaps we 
might add to the list the tradition of employing only 
white people in our offices. 


Doughnut Holes 


The other day I was up in Wisconsin where I have 
a friend who runs an up-and-coming hardware store. 
Like so many small town merchants my friend enjoys 
nothing more than a good gripe. In normal times he 
gripes about the weather and taxes. If only he would 
get a break on the weather, he would really go to 
town. Or if the weather were favorable to storekeep- 
ing, and he were making good money, then he would 
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turn his guns on taxes and explain in great detail 
how the Government was taxing away every penny 
he made. But this year he is really in clover, because 
he has priorities and price control to gripe about. 
They are so much better gripe material than the 
weather and taxes that there just isn’t any com- 
parison. After listening to him explain in detail why 
he was going out of business any moment, I asked 
him how the family was. “Oh, they are fine,” he re- 
plied. “Mary is going to college next fall, and we 
are figuring on building a new house just as soon as 
we can get the materials.” “That doesn’t sound like 
you were folding up,” I said. “Looks like you are 
getting along pretty well in spite of priorities.” And 
he was. But, like a lot of us, he sees only the hole in 
the doughnut. All he can think about are the few 
hundred dollars he is losing by not having everything 
he used to have to sell. He completely overlooks the 
fact that the folks in his town have more money to 
spend this year than ever before. He is so concerned 
about the things he doesn’t have, that he overlooks 
completely the things he does have and for which he, 
and all of us, should be very thankful. 


Know Your Customers 


One thing you can do with those salesmen who have 
very little to sell is to have them spend more time 
with your dealers and distributors. This is important. 
As Russell Creviston, director of trade and dealer 
relations for the Crane Company, pointed out to the 
Chicago Sales Executives Club recently, this war is 
bound to bring great changes in distributing methods 
and organizations. Indeed, these changes are already 
happening, and no one can say how far they will go. 
Your best distributors today may be out of business 
tomorrow. Their place will be taken by younger, more 
aggressive distributors. Some big distributors bur- 
dened with excessive overhead will break up into 
smaller units. Who will head up these new units? 
Which distributors and dealers are most likely to 
survive the war and the post-war adjustment? Which 
are most likely to go down under the impact of higher 
taxes and costs? The answer to these questions cannot 
be found on the statements filed in the credit de- 
partment. They cannot be determined from the rec- 
ords of the sales department. They can only be de- 
termined by a shrewd appraisal of the human element 
in each situation, for in the last analysis it is the man 
rather than the business which will tell the story. 
That is why smart sales managers are encouraging 
their salesmen to get closer to the people who com- 
prise the executive personnel of their accounts. They 
are urging salesmen to visit these customers at their 
homes, if they can, to go fishing with them and in 
other ways come to know them better. Out of those 
contacts it may be possible to determine with some 
accuracy who will be in there pitching when the 
war ends, and who will be on the side lines.—J. C. A. 





The germs of high overhead, pro- 
duction delays and other diseases 
fatal to profit—which is business 
health—are not hard to find. But 
you have to know how to look for 
them—you have to recognize 
them when they show up in the 
microscope of a careful survey. 

That’s why an organization 
like LaSalle, staffed with com- 
petent, experienced men for 
every phase of business manage- 
ment, is able to show its clients 
such remarkable results. We know 
what to look for, how to recog- 
nize the “‘germs,”” and— most im- 
portant of all—what to do about 
them. 

Whether your particular dif- 
ficulties involve purchasing, in- 
ventory control, plant layout, 
tool design, or sales methods — 
the LaSalle microscope will bring 
them into focus, and the LaSalle 
staff can point out a solution. It 
costs you nothing to investigate. 
Write or wire for particulars. 


DESIGNING CO. 


e Street, Chicago, Ill. 


TOOL DESIGN ¢ PLANT LAYOUT 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 
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particular center was built primarily for 
Martin war workers, its facilities are 
also open to service men and are not 
restricted solely to Martin employees. 

We feel sure the USO is trying to em- 
ploy its funds in places where it feels 
morale building is most essential, and 
apparently it was decided that the Mar- 
tin war plant was a strategic place where 
good morale must be maintained. 


He Prizes ‘American 
Business” 


To the Editor: 


Unfortunately I missed the May issue 
of American Business, and, upon find- 
ing that your supply of this issue has 
been completely exhausted, I am _ won- 
dering if perhaps one of your other 
subscribers would be willing to part with 
his copy. I will pay liberally for it, as I 
do not want to break the continuity of 
my files of American Business which go 
back for twelve years to the time of the 
old System magazine—Gtenn G. Saw- 
yer, Oak Park, Illinois, 


Mr. Sawyer: One of our subscribers 
has voluntarily sent us his copy of the 
May issue. We have sent it to you, so 
now your files will not be broken. 


Wants Faster Opening 
Of Envelopes 


To the Editor: 


As a subscriber I would like some in- 
formation on a machine to slit envelopes 
open. Our present practice of opening 
the mail of from fifty to one hundred 
letters with a knife is much too slow. 
Can you tell me what to use and where 
to get itp—E, C. Hetmicn, Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 


Mr. Hetmicu: A device which almost 
literally shaves the edge of an envelope 
with a very sharp knife, thus opening 
the envelope without damaging the con- 
tents, is made by the Multipost Com- 
pany, Rochester, New York. 


Makers of Slide 
Calculators 


To the Editor: 


Perhaps you could tell us how to get 
in touch with firms which specialize in the 
design and manufacture of sales aids 
and advertisements in the form of cal- 
culating slide rules or calculating discs. 
These gadgets are designed so that sev- 
eral variable factors can be lined up to 
give an answer in cubic feet, line feet, 
dollars and cents, pounds of weight or 
pounds of pressure, etc. For example, 
one lumber company has a slide chart 
which gives an enswer in terms of cost 
per line feet, for any amount of lumber 
of any grade and in any dimension or 
cut, 

We would like someone to produce for 
us, for use by our agents and freight 


agents, a simple calculator in slide rile 
form which gives the answer in terms of 
revenue per mile, to the combined factuys 
of rate per hundredweight, total wei_}t 
of shipment, and distance over which the 
shipment is hauled. Can you help us })y 
giving us references which we may con 
tact?—Ray E. Donuerry, general freioht 
agent, Consolidated Freightways, 
Portland, Oregon. 


Mr. Donerty: The Parisian Novelty 
Company, 3512 South Western Aveiue, 
Chicago, Illinois, works out caleula 
slide rules or discs to handle such prob- 
lems as you mention. Another comp iny 
which might be able to supply you is the 
Perry Graf Corporation, 1500 West 
Madison Street, Maywood, Illinois. 


More About Convertible 
Desks 


To the Editor: 


Our experience in connection with the 
use of the Convertible desk equipment 
confirms that of United Autograyhic 
Register Company as written in the May 
issue of American Business. I noticed 
that United uses the space-saver—58' | by 
3634, inches—and the all-purpose—5s', 
by 3414, inches—tops. In addition to those 
we use another still larger top—77 by 36 
—for executive use in private offices on 
the standard desk base. 

From our standpoint, one of the most 
important advantages of Convertible 
equipment is that with a small quantity 
of typewriter platforms, standard desk 
bases, and three sizes of desk tops we 
can make immediate installations as re- 
quired. Another point is that the type- 
writer platform occupies the space of 
one drawer and not two as written in 
the article. 

On page 27 it is mentioned the Con 
vertible desk and related equipment was 
developed by me. Actually, C. I. Center, 
office manager of Studebaker, 
and I worked out the original 
and also the first hand-made samples 
Then, in cooperation with R. H. Bennett, 
president of Stow-Davis Furniture Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan, the final 
and present models were worked out. 
Stow-Davis has been licensed to manu- 
facture and merchandise this equipment. 

I understand that the War Production 
Board has planned to stop production on 
the conventional metal sliding type 
writer devices for all uses except in 
boats and tropical areas. If that is true, 
then the rigid all-wood Convertible 
typewriter platform, which can be made 
applicable to all types of wood desks, 
may be of greater interest to all cesk 
manufacturers and users of typist and 
stenographic equipment. A few have 
gone to the drop-center or fixed-center 
bed typewriter platform, which takes 
away a lot of the most valuable «and 
useful space from the top of the «desk 
The Convertible platform leaves the «desk 
top intact and provides a rigid 
writer support—W. E. Tarr, 4 
office manager, The Studebaker Cor} 
tion, South Bend, Indiana. 
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WE ARE THE UNSEEN 


We are the unseen, ever watchful, never sleeping, 





Binding the atoms together. 


Not ours the glory nor applause, 


Con- We wear no uniform and yet are part of our land’s destiny, 
ao Guarding her secrets well. 

We are the unseen, loyal, true to an ideal, 

a One God, one country, one flag: 


Com- 
final 
out. 


We want no praise, knowing, out there, 


Raw Men have shed their blood that we might live... 
anu 
nent. 
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With others soon to follow them. 


ote Our reward shall be, one day, with the touch of magic 
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Opportunity 


Our government has given us an opportunity 
to make the soundest investment in the world, 
through the purchase of United States War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, which will furnish 


the money to back up the armed forces. 


This investment is an obligation as well as 
an opportunity to actively participate in the 


Victory program. 


Let us all invest for Victory. 


SINKS 


INTERNATIONAL 


“NCHINE? 


U.S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
are on sale in Post Offices, Stores, 
Business and Financial Institutions, 
Schools, Theatres, and IBM Offices 
throughout the Country 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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This Labor-Management Hookup 
(iets Things Done 





icred cows, long worshipped by both labor and man- 
rement, tumble from pedestals when CIO Die Casters 
id Doehler management men meet weekly to settle 


fferences, 
» stop waste, 


interpret contract clauses, 


plan ways 


increase production and efficiency 





BY JOHN GARTH 


[' IS a 100 per cent union shop, 


with — all three 


plants members of locals of their 


employees of 


national union. 

There is a check-off. Dues are 
deducted from pay envelopes and 
turned over to the union. 

The management voluntarily 
agreed both to 100 per cent union 
membership and the check-off. The 
union has voluntarily agreed to 
give up the right to strike for the 
duration. 

The company, Doehler Die Cast- 
ing Company, reports that it is 
highly pleased with all conditions 
with the union, 
which is the National Association 
of Die Casting Workers, operating 
under a CIO charter. 


Doehler is said to be the largest 


of its contract 


company of its kind in the country 
wi! plants at Toledo, Ohio, Potts- 
tovn, Pennsylvania, and Batavia, 
New York. All three plants have 
locals, and agreements between the 
management and the union are 
ma le by a group of representatives 
— ‘our from each plant—and one 
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national director of the union who 
must be a member in good standing 
of one of the locals. Two members 
of each plant group are the presi- 
dent and chief steward and _ the 
other two are elected alternates. 
This group is called the National 
Dochler Council. Meeting with 
management no less than every six 
months, all major matters of 
working conditions and hours, shop 
rules, wage rates, piecework rates, 
grievance systems, and _ seniority 
are settled and written into a con- 
tract. 

A joint labor-management 
called the 


Board, consisting of | five 


board, now Victory 

union 
members and five management rep- 
resentatives, meets once a week. 


These meetings have developed 
efficiency to the point where the 
company’s production is highest in 
its history, with the plants oper- 
ating seven days a week around the 
clock, three shifts a day. More than 
2,000 different products are made 
by the company. 

Some employers would object 


violently to some of the conditions 
which at Doehler. The 
check-off and 100 per cent union 


prevail 


membership are violently opposed 
by many business leaders and em- 
plovers. But the officials of Doch- 
ler are strongly in favor of both 
the closed shop and the check-off. 
“It means that we have two less 
things to discuss,” says one of the 
company’s officers. “We lose time 
in our meeting arguing about mem- 
bership, and we feel that it is a 
small thing to do to help the union 
to deduct dues. Both these prac- 
tices help maintain complete har- 
mony between management and the 
workers.” 

From the other side of the pic- 
ture many union leaders fight bit- 
terly against some of the ideas 
which work smoothly at all three 
Dochler plants. The union leader 
who insists on the right to control 
hiring and firing would object to 
conditions at Dochler. Both these 
prerogatives remain with manage- 
ment. All hiring is done through 
the United States 
Office. The union must accept for 


Employment 


membership people hired by the 
management. 

Without consultation with the 
union, management may dismiss 
inefficient, dishonest, intemperate, 
or otherwise undesirable workers. 
But foremen cannot discharge men 
at will or for whimsical or preju- 
dice. Reports must be made to the 
labor-management committee when 
men are discharged, and men have 
the right of appeal as a protec- 
tion against unjust discharge. But 
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(Wieting Photo) 


In a joint full-page advertisement in Toledo papers, Doehler Die Casting Com- 
pany and the National Association of Die Casting Workers tell why and how 
they get along so well together and pledge continued mutual confidence 


the union is not the determining 
authority in hiring or firing. 

Another condition at Doehler’s 
which is opposed by many union 
leaders is the company’s practice 
of paying premiums for increased 
production. For example, a die 
maker may be given, by the time 
study department, 200 hours in 
which to complete a die. If he com- 
pletes it in 150 hours, half his 
wages for 50 hours are paid di- 
rectly to him as a bonus, the other 
half going into a fund or “kitty” 
which is divided between the work- 
ers of his department. 

Hourly rates are determined by 
the union council and the manage- 
ment. Piecework rates are set by 
time study experts employed by 
the company. As in most other 
plants there is a certain amount of 
kicking and complaining about the 
results of time study. Some men 
declare that the time study men 
are robbing them. “But this is 
healthy and normal, and we like it. 
It keeps us on our toes, and keeps 
the men on their toes,” says an 
officer of the company at Toledo. 
He feels something would surely 
be wrong if the men did not kick 
at time studies. 
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Like other good time study men, 
Doehler experts can study a job 
in progress and arrive at accurate 
and reasonable production expec- 
tations. Even though the workers 
attempt to slow down while being 
time studied the figures are usually 
accurate. But a Doehler worker 
‘an ask for a re-study of a job, 
and it must be done within eight 
hours if possible and not later than 
twenty-four hours. Once _piece- 
work rates are accepted they can- 
not be cut by the company, unless 
new dies, tools, castings, or fixtures 
are introduced. 

The National Association of Die 
Casting Workers has not made the 
error of attempting to decrease 
production and thereby increase 
costs. Instead of setting up bar- 
riers against increased | produc- 
tion, as some unions do, this union 
cooperates with the company in 
increasing production. In a recent 
statement, union leadership said, 
“Every man and woman in our 
ranks will give their utmost effort 
of body and brain. We pledge that 
we will establish all-time produc- 
tion records. A struck plant is of 
the same use as a bombed plant. 
For the duration we voluntarily 


laid aside our strike weapon.” 

That this is no bombast may be 
seen from the company’s produe- 
tion records now, and from the 
fact that one of the clauses of +} 
contract reads: “The company wi 
cooperate with the national uni 
in an effort to set up a scientific 
job evaluation and _ classificatio 
program which shall form the basi 
for future wage negotiations.” 

Another clause reads: “The « 
pany and the union agree to 
operate fully in an effort to 
duce waste, improve its produ 
and equipment, and increase 
efficiency of the plants. To this «nd 
the union shall appoint a reseaich 
director who shall be responsible + 
the union but who shall cooperite 
with a similar man selected by | 
company.” 

It would seem that progress 
must be made, that costs must 
come down, and that waste must 
be reduced when a union agrees to 
and acts upon ideas of this nature. 
Apparently the leaders of the Die 
Casting Union realize that inefti- 
ciency, waste, lost time, high costs 
must inevitably mean lower wages 
or less work for members. No com- 
pany can continue to provide regu- 
lar work for its employees when 
waste, low production, inefficiency 
force its costs out of line either 
with competition from within an 
industry or with competition from 
substitute methods or materials. 

Rules and regulations carefully 
written into the contract between 
Doehler and the die casting workers 
are little different from similar 
contracts between other companies 
and other unions. But in some 
cases these contracts are merely 
the starting point for fight. Much 
of the trouble comes in the inter- 
pretation of shop rules, seniority 
regulations, and similar problems. 
At times both sides distrust each 
other and attempt to use the con- 
tract as a springboard for selfish 
advantages. The spirit at Doeller 
seems to be a give-and-take, live- 
and-let-live policy on both sides 

As Charles Gruber, president of 
Local Number 6, the Toledo local. 


says, “We have learned how to do 
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things and how to get along to- 
gether. In Doehler’s twenty-eight 
years in Toledo not one single hour 
vas lost by any employee through 
strikes or other labor disturb- 
ances.” 

There are no strikes at Doehler’s 
because the difficulties which bring 
strikes in other plants are settled 
before they have time to cause 
harsh words and harsher feelings. 
Doehler workmen and the Doehler 
management do not always see eye 
to eve. There have been and prob- 
ably will continue to be differences. 
But the labor-management com- 
mittee, now known as the Victory 
Board, was organized long before 
Donald Nelson urged this device 
upon all war production plants. 
Some people think that Mr. Nelson 
was influenced by the success of the 
Doehler board to include labor- 
management boards in his recom- 
mendations for increasing produc- 
tion last March. 

Five union members and five rep- 
resentatives of management com- 
pose the Victory Board. Weekly 
meetings are held. Here labor and 
management sitting around the 
same table iron out the many de- 
tails of working together. They 
plan drives which result in 100 per 
cent buying of War Bonds and 
Stamps by employees. They study 
and deal with seniority problems, 
which have increased because of 
transfers to different departments 
necessary in all-out production. 
They have handled problems of 
“swing men” to relieve men for a 
day off in a seven-day production 
schedule for the plant. They have 
tackled and settled the apprentice 
problem. 

The union has gone so far as to 
agree to alter any terms of its con- 
tract deemed necessary because of 
rapidly changing conditions caused 
by the war emergency. 

In the weekly mectings discus- 
sions are often lively, with men on 
both sides expressing their opinions 
vigorously—pulling no punches, to 
put it plainly. There’s none of the 
atmosphere of the old-time im- 
potent “company” union meetings, 
for the Die Casters are by no 
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means a “company” union. But be- 
‘ause each side trusts the other, it 
is not difficult to reach agreements 
on differences which have caused 
strikes in other plants for many 
years. 

No difference is allowed to go 
unsettled ; if it proves impossible to 
settle a difference one week, that 
same difference is the first thing on 
the program the next week, and 
then it is settled or steps taken 
which will lead to settlement. Sores 
are not allowed to fester. They are 
opened up and treated. 

There is a set plan for han- 
dling grievances. The worker who 
has a grievance goes to his depart- 
ment foreman. If it can’t be settled 
there, the departmental committee 
comes into action and takes it the 
next step up to the plant super- 
intendent, and so on, through 
channels to the national office of 
the union which deals with the 
highest officers of the company. If 
they can’t agree, there is provision 


for federal conciliation, and if 
federal conciliators fail, there is an 
agreement to appoint three neutral 
arbitrators, with no strikes until 
the arbitrators have sat for seven 
days without action. 

Union dues are $1.00 a month 
for all employees receiving up to 
$1.00 an hour; above this figure 
dues are $1.50 a month. Initiation 
fees are $2.00. Officers of locals re- 

Oa 
year, and recently the Toledo 
officers donated their 1942 pay- 
full-time union em- 


ceive a token payment of $5 


ments to a 
ployee, working temporarily to 
catch up with union record work. 

A staff member 


and management and 


visited with 
workers 
union officials in Toledo and ob- 
served a typical meeting, and this 
report is based on that visit. Some 
of the details here described do not 
apply in exactly the same manner 
at Batavia and Pottstown, but are 
generally and essentially the same 


as at Toledo. 





BY C. C. OBERLY 


HAVE carefully read the ar- 
ticle, “This Hullabaloo About 
Profits,” 
AMERICAN Business with ref- 


in the May issue of 


erence to deceptive profits, and 
I think it is fine as far as it 
goes, but it does not go far 
enough. It is unfortunate that 
business has not long ago more 
clearly defined what constitutes 
a real or true profit, and even at 
this late date it would be well 
worth while to do some educa- 
tional work on this subject. 
People generally do not seem 
to realize that the engagement 
of working capital is the prime 
essential in the establishment 
and conduct of business and that 





What Are True Profits? 


President, Tokheim Oil Tank and Pump Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


the cost incidental to the en- 
gagement of this capital gen- 
erally covered in the form of 
dividends is not a profit, but 
instead is an expense just the 
same as the cost of hired labor. 
Unfortunately, laboring under 
the prevailing lack of real com- 
prehension, the cost of hired 
capital is recognized as a profit, 
and taxes are paid on that so- 
called profit, both by the cor- 
poration and by the stockholder 
when received as a dividend. It 
is time that an educational cam- 
paign should be conducted tend- 
ing to establish the cost of hired 
capital as an expense rather 
than a profit. 











First Steps in Reducing 
Sales COStS sz soc vars 





Third of a series of discussions of immediate and post- 
war sales problems. With influences at work to cut 
sales costs, plus an effort by many forces to do away 
with selling, the need for cutting sales costs grows 





RINGING into the sales man- 
ager’s office a “hot lead,” a 
young salesman for a large litho- 
graphing house said that here was 
a chance to bid on an especially 
large order, and if the “price was 
right,” he felt sure that he could 
land the business. 

The president of the company 
happened to be in the sales man- 
ager’s office when the salesman 
came in with the sizzling lead. He 
asked the salesman to sit down and 
listen for a few minutes. 

“T am afraid what I have to say 
is going to be a disappointment to 
you. This order you have been 
trailing is an order that comes up 
every vear. We have bid on it many 
times in the past. Always, it de- 
that 
Now that doesn’t mean that ours 


velops our price is high. 
is a high-priced house. It simply 
that 


starts out to get the lowest price 


means when any company 
available on a big job, it can al- 
ways find some lithographer who 
needs business so badly he will go 
without profit to keep his presses 
running. 

“If you will go back over the 
history of this order, you will find 
that it goes to a different company 
almost every year. Nobody wants 
the order after he has lost money 
on it once. We know about what 
this company expects to pay, and 
if we wanted the order badly 
enough we would simply write a 
letter and enclose our bid, making 


sure it was low enough to insure 
our landing the business. But we 
are not in business wholly for our 
health, so we are not going to 
figure a price on this business. 
This is no criticism of your work. 
The fact that you stirred around 
and found out about the placing 
of this business shows that you are 
working. But if we take much busi- 
ness of this kind we will have no 
money to pay salesmen.” 

Anyone who has ever dealt with 
young, enthusiastic salesmen can 
imagine the look of surprise and 
disappointment that crept over the 
salesman’s face. 

He started to argue. He couldn’t 
understand how a company, such 
as the one which employed him, 
would deliberately refuse to enter 
a price on such a big job. It was 
the biggest job on which he had 
been asked to submit a price in the 
eight months in which he had been 
working. It was just a little more 
than he could understand. 

The president continued, “What- 
ever profit we have been able to 
garner from this business has come 
from a list of good customers whom 
we have served for many years. I 
want you to come with me on a 
walk through the plant. I can show 
you better than I can tell you.” 

Then the president and the sales- 
man walked through the plant to- 
gether. Giant presses were rum- 
bling and roaring, and trucks of 
flat sheets were being pushed from 


the pressroom to the binder. As 


they walked up to one pres. the 


president asked the pressm 0 in 
charge how many times h. had 
printed the order which was then 
on the nearest press. 

“This was the first job 
when I came to work here, 
teen years ago. I think w 
run it about once a yeai 
since,” answered the pressm: 
through the plant the pr 
and the salesman walked, sti 
at one press after another 
spect the work being run. ‘Time 
after time the president point: «| out 
a job which had been handle« over 
and over again. It was the sam 
story in the bindery and the same 
story in the shipping room. Her 
and there were new orders— orders 
being run for the first time. But 
the majority of orders in ail de- 
partments were from old cus- 
tomers. 

Back in the president's office 
they sat down, and the president 
began talking again. “It would 
have been easy to tell you how 
much of our business is repeat 
business, but I wanted you to walk 
through the plant and see just how 
small we would be—just how few 
presses we would need—were it not 
for our old customers. 

“This doesn’t 


customers are not important. They 


mean that new 


are vitally important, but when 














we go after a new customer We 
ought to put all our effort on th 
kind of customer who may becom 
a steady customer. 

“Actually we should try {0 se 
lect our customers just as wi elect 
our personal friends. We want 
customers whom we are esp: <iall) 
suited to serve. There are other 
shops with equipment and fa ‘ilities 
which make it possible for t! «m to 
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grve certain customers better than 
we can serve them. Let those other 
shops have that business. We can’t 
hold it anyway, even though we 
should land an occasional order. 
Tlie reason we need salesmen like 
you is to seek business which we 
are especially well equipped to 
hand! 

“TI! we find that business, service 
it well, give customers fair prices, 
god work, and our careful, 
promt attention, we stand a good 
chance of holding the business. It 
costs from one-half to one-fourth 
asmiich to sell a re-order as it does 
to sil a new order. The minute 
that oo high a percentage of our 
husiness comes from new customers, 
just that minute does our selling 
vost gin to wipe out profits.” 

I} ave told this incident in some 
detai! because in it there is much 
of the sound business philosophy 
and several sound business prin- 
ciples which often determine the 
difference between a business mov- 
ing ahead and a business which is 
sliding backward, barely earning 
mough profit to continue. 

It is obvious that in some busi- 
nesses, such as wholesaling, the 
steady, week-in, week-out customer 
is absolutely the only customer 
worth having. But it is not so ob- 
vious in some other businesses 
where the time elapsed between sales 


Take the 


business for 


automobile 
A famed 


automobile sales manager tells me 


ls greater. 


example. 


that he will go on record as saying 
that success for an automobile 
dealer is in direct ratio to the per- 
centage of repeat orders he ob- 
tains. When William E. Holler took 
charge of the sales 
Chevrolet, 


division of 
almost the first thing 
hedid was to begin educating deal- 
ers that they must increase the per- 
centage of sales made to Chevrolet 
owners. In fact, he went as far as 
‘o say frankly that he would not 
consicr Chevrolet a sound opera- 
tion until they were selling a cer- 
cars to 
He set the goal 
high, for in his estimation there 
could be little permanent advan- 
tage selling (Continued on page 23) 


tain percentage of all new 
Chevrolet owners. 
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Several years ago “‘American 
Business’’ was one of the first 
business papers to begin the 
fight against state barriers 
which hampered trade and 
held up traffic. Typical of the 
articles we published was 
‘‘State Laws Hamstring Busi- 
ness.’’ Because such laws were 
causing serious delays in trans- 
port of war materials, the Fed- 
eral Government took a hand 
in putting an end to them 
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YOUR BUSINESS may be the next + 


the rn of & series of artickes which 

increased taxation. amt the surrender of 
of state legistauon Bow in effect wn a! 
im the May issue Why mot send © cop: 


State Laws Hamstring Business 


Under the guise of protecting home industry. guard- 
ing health or helping agriculture, our states have set 
interstate trade which 




















RUMOR BOARD 


ALL RUMORS MUST BE SIGNED 


In line with the nation-wide 
campaign against loose talk, 
the Rumor Board, shownabove, 
was installed at the factory 
entrance of the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, St. Paul. By requir- 
ing all rumors to be signed, it 
graphically brings home the 
point that most stories heard 
today are merely rumors with 
no authentic or reliable source 


guy YOUR 


WAR STAMPS...B0NDG HERE 


Removing the glass from a corner show window at State and Van 
Buren Streets, Sears, Roebuck has turned the store’s most 
important window into a walk-in salesroom for United States 
War Stamps and Bonds. Patriotic displays of posters and other 
war materials create much traffic for the unusual salesroom 
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Secret of Pontiac’s (Michigan) plan is getting the entire community to cooperate. 


“*Let’s Ride Together’’ clubs were 


formed, with the aim of getting four people in every car. The plan has not quite reached this goal yet, but is progressing 


One City’s Answer to the Tire 





Four passengers per car, 
staggered working hours, 
drives to change shopping 
hours are some of the 
many ways in which mer- 
chants, banks, factories, 
schools, offices are work- 
ing together to conserve 
rubber and save rides for 
everybody in the commu- 
nity of Pontiac, Michigan 





ET’S RIDE TOGETHER” i 
the slogan of a nenaneaiatiein 
conservation movement initiated at 
Pontiac, Michigan, that has al- 
ready attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion and has won the approval of 
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Federal Govern- 


agencies of the 
ment. 
Introduced on March 16, after 
a month of thorough preparation, 
the plan has been pronounced suc- 
cessful in its efforts to conserve 
automobiles, tires, and gasoline. It 
has been so successful, in fact, that 
it is soon to be printed in booklet 
form by the Federal Government 
and distributed to mayors and 
transportation officials of all prin- 
cipal cities. It has also been studied 
first hand by representatives of 
many cities in all parts of the coun- 
try, including Detroit, Pontiac’s 
big neighbor, where the worst traf- 
fic condition ever known in “The 
Motor City” is rapidly developing. 
It must be admitted, 
that the success of the plan still is 


however, 


a qualified one. This is still a 
“comfortable” war. Too many car 
owners still drive in solitary maj- 


esty. They know that the produc- 


tion of automobiles has been dis- 
They know that 
it will be next to impossible to re- 
place their tires when they wear 
out. They know that production 
of replacement parts probably will 
They know 
that rail and water transportation 


continued entirely. 


be discontinued soon. 


facilities are being strained to a 
point where it may soon become im- 
possible to transport adequate 
quantities of gasoline to all parts 
of the country. They know all these 
facts. But still they feel, 


sciously perhaps, that a way out 
will be found. It always has been. 


subcon- 


This is America where one is freé 
to do much as one pleases. The) 
are working overtime, at the high- 
est rates ever known ;they are pros- 
perous; they can afford to drive 
automobiles; and many of them 
will continue to drive as long as 
they can, or until the continual re- 
iteration of the slogan, ani the 
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Banks, lawyers, housewives, shoppers, retail merchants, all pitched in and worked to insure the ‘‘Let’s Ride Together’ 


‘LETS RIDE 
TOGETHER" 


plan. Staggering work hours has greatly increased the carrying capacity of the public service transportation facilities 


Shortage—the Pontiac Plan 


repeated warnings of the authori- 
ties eventually begin to soak in. 

So it is that, while the plan has 
proved successful, the success still 
is a qualified one. The number of 
passengers per car, for example, 
has been increased from an average 
of 1.3 to 2.0. But the goal is an 
average of four passengers per car. 
Traffic on the principal thorough- 
fares of the city has been reduced 
by 100 vehicles per hour. The 
number of traffic accidents in the 
city was reduced from 295 in 
March 1941, to 170 in the corre- 
sponding month of the current 
vear. Bus and street car traffic 
has increased heavily, especially 
during the previously slack periods 
of the day. But much remains to 
be done and is being done, for the 
campaign is continuing. 

Initiated by State Highway 
Commissioner G. Donald Kennedy, 


“The Michigan 


and known as 
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Plan” (they call it “The Pontiac 
Plan” in that city), the program 
has as its objective the conserva- 
tion of automobiles, tires, parts, 
and gasoline through encouraging 
a maximum use of mass transpor- 
tation facilities, and the sharing 
and minimum use of private cars. 

“Surveys of Michigan war plants 
revealed,” Commissioner Kennedy 
said, “that 75 per cent of the work- 
ers depend upon their automobiles 
for transportation to and from 
work. It was obvious that unless 
existing facilities were conserved, 
a critical condition in war indus- 
tries soon would develop. 

“In anticipation of such a de- 
velopment, we decided to survey a 
typical city—one that was not too 
large and not too small—and to 
undertake there a well-organized 
‘ampaign of transportation con- 
servation that might well serve as 
a model for other cities.” 


Pontiac, a city of some 66,000 
population, with several war plants 
in production, was selected for this 
purpose. A survey was made in 
February under the direction of 
Leonard G. Sauer of the State 
Highway Department. This sur- 
vey revealed that of the 25,841 
workers employed in Pontiac indus- 
tries, 4,408 traveled to and from 
work by bus; 12,111 local resi- 
dents drove to work in 9,359 pri- 
vate automobiles; and 9,822 work- 
ers who lived out-of-town drove to 
work in 5,793 cars. The in-town 
automobiles thus carried an aver- 
age of 1.28 persons; out-of-town 
cars an average of 1.6 persons. 

One objection to riding the local 
buses was that they were crowded 
during peak periods; so crowded, 
in fact, that one couldn’t be sure 
of always getting to work on time. 

The rather obvious solution of 
this problem was that of stagger- 
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How much bus transportation is available in any community depends on how 
intelligently buses are used. There’s much room for community planning here 


ing these peak periods and of popu- 
larizing a club plan, to increase the 
number of passengers per car. 

To this end, the sponsors sought 
and obtained the cooperation of 
local industries, the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, the transportation system, 
the labor unions, and others. The 
Pontiac Bar Association approved 
the plan and even the physicians 
and dentists were solicited. The 
mayor issued an appeal to the gen- 
eral public to cooperate. 

It was arranged for the local 
factories to stagger their shifts so 
they wouldn’t all be 
shifts at the same time. The junior 


changing 


high schools opened at 9:15 a.m. 
instead of 8:40, the senior high 
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schools at 9 o’clock instead of 8:30, 
and most of the stores at 10 
o’clock instead of 9. As a result, 
bus lines that formerly were jam- 
med with school and office traffic 
between 7:45 and 9 a.m. found 
that such loads were spread _ be- 
tween 8:30 and 10 o’clock, thus 
missing the morning rush- to the 
factories entirely. Their loads be- 
tween 10 am. and 2:30 p.m. 
also increased greatly, showing 
that shoppers were cooperating by 
going to town later in the day and 
avoiding the school-hour rushes. 
All war plants in the north 
part of the city changed their 
morning shifts to start at 6,7, and 
8 o’clock, and those in the south 


sections start at 6:30, 7:30, 


and 8:30 a.m. This resulted iy 
changing and staggering the hou 
of individual plants in a given sev- 
tion and of adopting entirely di 
ferent schedules of plants in oth, 
sections; thus the bus lines m 
‘arry war workers comfortal 
and dependably to all plants. 
Plant managers and union <¢ 
cials were contacted and all agr 
to cooperate fully. Workers usi 
their own cars were given pled 
‘ards upon which they listed th 
names, addresses, number of p 
sengers they were prepared 
‘arry, ete. All residential ar 
were numbered and listed on lai 
Cards 


workers living in the same ( 


charts. were sorted a 
tricts were brought together a 
asked to work out plans for alt 
nating cars or for carrying ot! 
workers who were not driving 
all. Voluntary grouping was a 
encouraged, which resulted in ma 
workers forming their own clubs 
Meanwhile, the power of adv: 
tising was not neglected. Outdo 
posters featuring the — sloga 
“Let’s Ride Together,” were di 
played along principal streets and 
highways. The same slogan, in tli 
form of a car-door sticker, was 
supplied to motorists. A man and 
girl on a tandem bicycle rode 
about the city displaying the slo 
gan. Banks, stores, offices, and 


other business places displayed 


“We Are 


Newspapers and radio stations co 


Cooperating” — signs. 
operated and even motion pictur 
shorts were presented in the local 
theaters. Factory house organs 
and employee papers carried th. 
story and urged cooperation. 

The campaign is still under way 
and is expected to continue for 
some time, as it takes time to ed 
‘ate the populace. The sponse: 
are also making traffic counts 
gathering other data to maintai 
accurate records of results. 

It is hoped that, in time, 
number of bus passengers may 
doubled and the number of priv 
automobiles in daily use may 
reduced to about one-third as ma 
as were being used when the fi 
preliminary survey was made. 
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| * call this ‘hot? Why, soldier, folks up thissaway 
don’t know nothin’ about hot! I recollect one time. 


I was stationed at Fort Wotchamacallit in Texas. One 
day, along about noon, I seen a hungry coyote chasin’ 
a seared jack-rabbit. And, sonny, it was that hot they 
was both walkin’. 

° * * 
Fertilized by a tradition of Bunyanesque exaggeration. tall 
stories and far-fetched yarns flourish like crab-grass in 


the soil of America’s mind-challenging vastness. 


But there is. as the man says, a time and a place for 
everything. And in the conduct of war. accuracy is as essen- 


tial on the industrial battle-front as in the “greenhouse” of a 


Flying Fortress or the fire-control station of a battleship. 


To achieve that accuracy, with the greatest possible 
speed and at the lowest possible cost, the Management of 
America’s business and industry relies increasingly on 
Comptometer adding-calculating machines, and time- 
saving Comptometer methods — particularly in the figuring 


of costs and payrolls. 


COMPTOMETER 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 1724 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Hudson Finds a Better Tool 
Control Plan wx. « rx 





Buck passing between shifts, time lost at cribs, and 
disappearing tools are some of the problems solved by 
system which controls 23,000 tools at the Naval Ord- 
nance Plant operated by Hudson Motor Car Company 





TOOL control system that ac- 
counts for all items at all 
times and also eliminates much 
waste time at the tool cribs has 
been developed and is in operation 
at the U. S. Naval Ordnance Plant, 
Detroit, which is operated by the 
Hudson Motor Car Company. 

Nerve center of the system is the 
tool stores office where a perpetual 
inventory of the 23,000 tools used 
in this plant is kept constantly 
up-to-date by means of a visible 
card record There 
are 2 cards for each tool (both 
kept in the same pocket), yet the 
18 “Kardex” files hold them all, 
with room to spare. Each cabinet 
contains 16 shallow trays, and 
each tray holds 80 pockets—mak- 
ing a grand total of 23,000 pockets 
or 46,000 cards. 

One of these cards is the per- 
petual inventory for the entire 
plant; the other is a tool distri- 
bution card, showing the tool crib 
location of the tools. 

Each tool crib also maintains a 
filing system and a tool distribu- 
tion record, so it is a compara- 


installation. 


tively easy matter to ascertain the 
exact location of any given tool, 
even if that tool should be in use 
at the moment. 

Then there is a tool transfer 
plan which eliminates congestion at 
the tool cribs and saves a great 
many hours of time daily. 

Each of these features will be 
described in full detail Iater, in 
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proper sequence. But to begin now 
at the beginning. 

The tool stores office records re- 
ferred to are divided into three 
groups—one for the Gun Plant, 
one for “Plant A,” and the third 
for all standard tools—and are 
maintained by separate groups 
under group leaders. They are re- 
quired to show at all times the 
quantity of tools ordered, quan- 
tity received, quantity in use, 
quantity used (worn out or bro- 
ken), crib location of all tools, and 
date,of inventory and results. 

These records are established 
from the tool stores’ copy of the 
purchase notice. Then as_receiv- 
ing reports, tool set-up distribu- 
tion slips, tool usage requisitions, 
and crib transfers are received, 
they are forwarded to a distribu- 
tion desk where they are sorted and 
passed on to the proper groups 
who maintain the records. 

The front fold of the perpetual 
inventory card provides spaces for 
tool number and description and 
for a record of requisitions and 
purchases; the entire face of the 
card unfolded is devoted to a rec- 
ord of receipts, usage, total in use, 
and total usage by months. An al- 
phabetical column preceding the 
purchase order number column on 
the front fold automatically as- 
signs a letter to each purchase 
order number, and this letter is 
transcribed in the check-mark col- 
umn on the other side as a con- 


venience, instead of transer.' ing 
the number itself. 

The tool crib distribution «yd 
simply provides spaces for # yee- 
ord of location of tools by | iild- 
ings and cribs, after the tools 
been sent to the cribs. Col 
provide spaces for date, rec 
issued, balance on hand, and 1 

As tools are received, the, 
forwarded to the receiving ;0om 
crib, lot numbers are assicned, 
tools are checked and tagged. and 
the packing slip is signed by the 
checker and forwarded to the re- 
ceiving room for write-up. There 
the packing slip is checked against 
the purchase order, receipt is 
noted, and a write-up is forwarded 
to the tool stores office. 

Tool stores forwards the ship- 
ment to the tool inspection depart- 
ment where the tools are inspected, 
tagged, and returned. Each ac- 
cepted tool is permanently identi- 
fied by etching or stamping on it 
the letters “NOP” (Naval Ord- 
nance Plant), a letter designating 
the type of tool, such as “M” for 
micrometer, and a number. 

The shipment then goes to the 
tool distribution crib where tools 
are checked and receipted, from 
there they go to the various cribs 
where needed. For each such trans- 
fer of tools, whether from the dis- 
tribution crib or from one crib to 
another, an “Inter Crib Tool 
Transfer” form is filled out in trip- 
licate. This lists the quantity and 
description of tools transferred. 
the points from and to which they 
are transferred, and is signed by 
both sender and receiver, as well as 
by the one who approved the trans- 
fer and the one who filed the order. 
The original of this report goes 
to the tools stores office, the first 


copy accompanies the tools. and 
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the other is retained by the issuing 
crib for record. 

Each tool crib maintains a per- 
petual inventory of its stock in use 
yy listing each tool on a slip anc 
by listing h tool ] 1 
keeping this in a “Kolect-A-Matic” 

e, arranged alphabetically by 
fil ged alphabetically by 
ool names, when it is withdrawn 
tool ] t thd 
for a worker from crib. 

As tools are needed, “Tool Set- 
Up Distribution” slips are issued 

I 
by the crib operator, listing all 


standard and special tools required 


to machine each part (no stand- 
ard durable or precision tools are 
included in this distribution). Tools 
are delivered to the foreman, and 
he signs for them, retaining one 
copy. The crib operator keeps one 
copy and sends the original to the 
tool stores office, where the records 
are posted to show that these tools 
are in use. This posting does not 
reduce the on-hand figure; it 
merely indicates that these tools 
are being used. When the job is 
finished, the tools are returned to 
the crib and checked. If okey, the 
foreman’s copy is signed, acknowl- 
edging their return. The crib oper- 
ator then signs his copy and for- 
wards it to the tool stores office 
where it is posted to indicate that 
the tools are no longer in use. 

Standard durable, precision, or 
standard tools are disbursed from 
the tool cribs to machine operators 
on “Tool Charge Slips.” These are 
made out in triplicate by the opera- 
tor who keeps one copy. The other 
copy is filed in a “Kolect-A-Matic” 
file under his time clock number 
at the tool crib, and the original 
is filed by tool name. 

A Cellophane holder attached to 
the oil pipe of each machine is pro- 
vided for the operator’s conveni- 
ence in preserving his copies of 
tool requisitions and tool transfer 
sheets until they are turned in. 

Because each man is charged 
with each tool, he insists on re- 
turning tools to cribs at the end of 
his shift. Many men doing this 
caused congestion at shift change 
hours; this caused men to stop 
work early, rush their tools to the 
crib ahead of others. At the same 
time the following shift men 
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From records posted on these batteries of visible indexes it is obvious at a glance 
exactly where any one of the plant’s 23,000 tools is in use or storage anytime 


crowded around the crib to with- 
draw the same tools. 

To eliminate this waste of time, 
a plan was devised whereby tools 
are transferred from shift to shift 
without returning them to the tool 
cribs. Now, when an _ operator 
draws tools in the usual manner, 
the tool crib man makes out a form 
on which he lists the department 
number, machine number, quantity 
clock 


number of the operator, and the 


and description of tools, 


date, and has the operator sign 
this. Then, instead of turning in 
the tools at the end of his shift, 
only to have his successor on the 
next shift draw the same tools 
again, the operator who drew the 
tools merely submits his copy of 
this list to the oncoming operator 
who quickly checks the tools 
against the list. If everything is 
satisfactory, he signs for them 
under the number of his shift. The 
operator who relieves him does like- 
wise, and the tools remain on the 
job until the work has been com- 
pleted. The operator who origi- 
nally signed for the tools is re- 
lieved of responsibility for them as 
soon as another operator relieves 


him and signs this sheet, and so on. 


Tools may be added on any 


shift by 


charge slip and entering them on 


making out the tool 


the tool transfer form. They may 
be returned to the tool crib at any 
time also, by the operator on any 
shift who has taken them over by 
signing the transfer form. The op- 
erator who last signed this sheet 
is responsible for the tools; how- 
ever, if the operator turning in the 
tools at the completion of the work 
is not the one who originally with- 
drew the tools from the crib, it 
will be necessary that he have the 
duplicate copy of this tool check 
sheet signed by the crib operator. 
This duplicate copy is returned to 
the Cellophane envelope attached 
to the machine where it is held for 
the machine operator who origi- 
nally withdrew the tools and upon 
proper presentation to the tool 
crib, all charge slips are removed 
from the Kolect-A-Matic file. 

As operators are frequently 
shifted from one machine to an- 
other, a tool transfer station has 
been established in each depart- 
ment, and the transfers are made 
there, rather than at the individual 


machines. 
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Worker morale is being built in high-geared industrial 
plants today by means of musical and inspirational pro- 
grams broadcast over plant-wide paging and amplifying 
systems. Excellent results from such systems are reported 
by Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Woodward Gov- 
ernor Company, Botany Worsted Mills, National Pneu- 
matic Company, Star Electric Motor, Standard Tool and 
Manufacturing Company, Morgan Brothers, Weston 
Electrical Instrument Company, Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, Thomas Publishing Company, Henry Clay and 
Bock, Curtiss-Wright Corporation. Used both for playing 
music during working hours and for paging, many com- 
panies find that a half or quarter hour of music cheers 
up workers, lowers fatigue, and aids production. Some 
report use of systems for blackout drills, and all are 
enthusiastic about time saved in paging men at work 








MUSIC AT WORK 


OME authorities estimate that 
as many as 5,000 plants and 

offices have adopted the plan of 
broadcasting music through public 
address systems and Muzak. 
Whether this is an overestimate or 
not, we are unable to say, but the 
enthusiasm with which many com- 
panies describe experiences in play- 
ing music for employees indicates 
that the idea is spreading rapidly. 

General opinions are that it is 
difficult to measure with any ac- 
curacy the actual production in- 
crease, if any, caused by playing 
music ; but every business executive 
who has cooperated in a survey 
just begun by the editors of 
AMERICAN Business seems enthus- 
iastic about the idea. 

A typical report comes from the 
widely-known Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany, whose laboratories pack 
Ipana Tooth Paste, Sal Hepatica, 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream, and 
other well-known products. H. E. 
Baker of that company says: “Our 
public address system installed in 
1941 is used for paging purposes, 
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as well as music playing through- 
out the plant. Our schedule is ar- 


ranged so that there are forty-five 


minutes of music as employees 
start work in the morning, an hour 
and one-half at lunch time, and 
a half hour just before employees 
leave the plant in the afternoon. 
“RCA supplies us with forty 
records per month, which include 
a preponderance of popular music, 
in addition to some classical num- 
bers. On the whole we feel that the 
idea of ‘music while you work’ has 
been well received. It has had a 
beneficial effect on our employees 
by minimizing fatigue and monot- 
ony of operations. We have not 
actually made any studies showing 
whether music has a speed-up ef- 
fect, because we did not install the 
system for that purpose.” 
Another report comes from Wes- 
ton Electrical Instrument Com- 
pany, Newark, manufacturer of 
electrical measuring instruments 
and appliances. The well-known 
light meter used by so many pho- 
tographers is one of its products. 


O. J. Morelock of the company’ 
radio engineering division report 
“We have regular music progran 
in all of the manufacturing and a 
sembly departments as well as t! 
lunch room. We do not provi: 
music to the administration a 
engineering departments, but ha 
the system arranged so that t] 
receive the paging calls only. 

“It is impossible to measure a 
speed-up in production tracea! 
to the music programs. This is d 
to our rapid expansion in attem) 
ing to meet war effort deman 
We are 


every day, as well as whole n 


adding new employ 
departments every few weeks 
that it is impossible for us to bri 
down the production and measi 
the speed-up due to music. 

“We can, however, state that 
the new departments before mu 
is provided we have definite ¢ 
mands from the employees to put 
in. If failures oceur on certain + 
the circuits and departments 
cut off for a day or so, we usual! 
have a request from the uni 
group to make quick repairs ai 
get the system back in operation.” 

Weston plays five records 
opening—7 :00 to 7:15 a.m. Then 
between 8:50 and 9:14 a.m. cighit 
records are played. This is called 
the pre-fatigue term. Five records 
are played from 10:15 to 10:50 
a.m. There are two separate lunch 
periods when eleven records ar 
played at each period. Afternoon 
periods are from 2:00 to 2:24 p.m 
and from 3:30 to 3:45 p.m. A sim 
ilar schedule is worked out for the 
night shift. Mr. Morelock reports 
that employee requests indicate a 
preference for the more moderat: 
dance music such as popular re 
ords played by well-known dance 
bands, with a considerable nun 
ber of requests for older pieces 
such as “Roses of Picardy,” “M) 
Gal Sal,” “Smiles,” ete. Vocal re 
ords are not satisfactory becaus 
of the high noise levels in certain 
production departments. 

Not only the big companies « 
using music. H. D. Morgan, trea 
urer of Morgan Brothers, lau 
derer and dry cleaner of Westmo! 
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FAMOUS CROSSROADS familiar to war-active executives -Washing- 
to x's $16,000,000 National Airport, with over 250 plane movements 
per 24 hours. . . . Familiar, too, is the voice that pages you in the 
enormous lobbies and halls—the voice of the OpERAp1o sound system 
lear, far-reaching, instantaneous. High-geared industrial plants 
identical equipment to broadcast voice, music, time-signals. 
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mi. RIGHT WITH WRIGHT. At gigantic Wright Aeronautical Corp. (Albert 
kauln, architect-engineer) employees are kept informed by sound. So 
successful is the OpeRADIO paging and amplifying system, that equip- 
ment is being tripled to provide communication with areas not 
Pts in the original installation. No matter how large or small your 
plant, Operapio helps. Acres of activity—accessible to a voice! 
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FASTER—WITH SOUND! Vital seconds are saved with OpERADIO... in the 
a White House, the Bureau of Standards, many Navy Yards . . . war plants 
everywhere. Veterans in electronics, OPERADIO engineers focus 20 years of 
, experience on the urgent needs of industry. Operadio Manufacturing Com- 
i- pany, St. Charles, Illinois. Export Division, 145 W. 45th St., New York City. 
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AT WASHINGTON AIRPORT... AT WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL 


NERVE CENTER. Traffic control of the 700-acre airport is directed 


from this panel, marvel of scientific efficiency. Equally efficient is the 
airport's Operapio system of microphones and amplifiers, which gives 
wings to words ... conveys the vital message to the hurrying man in a 
flash. In modern war-production plants Operapio sound con- 
serves executive time, builds worker morale, speeds all operations. 


FINGER-TIP CONTROL. Just as efficient for inter-office communica- 
tion is “FLEXITFONE,” another Operapio product. Give a command, 
ask a question, get an answer—instantly! “FLEXIFONE™ cuts 
down on executive motions, minimizes executive fatigue, pre- 
vents telephone blockade! The real flexibility of Operapio per- 
mits innumerable combinations for speeding action by sound! 


Voice of Production 


“OPERADIO 


@ symBot OF QUALITY SOUND 


COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 
Engineered to embrace all, or any combination, of the following services: 
VOICE PAGING © “FLEXIFONE” INTERCOMMUNICATION 
PUBLIC ADDRESS * MUSIC & RADIO © SIGNAL & ALARM 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and Western Electric Co., Incorporated 





(Operadio Manufacturing Company Photo) 


Music is broadcast in Wright Aeronautical Corporation’s cafeteria at Cin- 
cinnati by means of the same paging and amplifying system that carries 
voice, time signals, police and fire alarms throughout production areas 


New Jersey, says his company has 
an amplifying system which was 
installed two years ago. It is used 
every day from 3:00 to 4:30 p.m. 
Mr. Morgan 


eagerly look forward to the daily 


reports employees 


music period and that the person- 
nel seems more satisfied. The sys- 
tem is used for paging, announc- 
ing employee birthdays, etc. 

Standard Tool and Manufac- 
turing Company of Arlington, New 
Jersey, uses an RCA public ad- 
dress system for paging and for 
music only at the lunch period. 
The company is especially well 
pleased with it as a paging system 
and is convinced that employees 
obtain considerable satisfaction 
from the music. 

Emil E. Hollander, president, 
Star Electric Motor Company, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, reports 
that his employees like the music 
broadcasts very much. Music is 
furnished at lunch time and at 
certain intervals during working 
hours. 

Henry Clay and Bock & Com- 
pany, cigar maker with offices at 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
a factory at Trenton, New Jersey, 
reports that music has been used 
in its plant for thirty-five years. 
For the past four or five years 
this company has used broadcast 
music. “I can say it has been very 
beneficial and it helps the spirit in 
the factory,” reports A. Gold of 
that company. There are three 
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broadcasts three times daily— 
10:30 to 11:00 a.m., at lunch, and 
2:30 to 3:00 p.m. 

The most comprehensive report 
comes from Charles F. H. John- 
son, Jr., vice president, Botany 
Worsted Mills, Passaic, New Jer- 
sey. He says: 

“The system was originally in- 
stalled for the bolstering of em- 
ployee morale and making Botany 
Worsted Mills a pleasanter place 
in which to work. There was no 
thought of increasing production. 
We have only checked one type 
of program against another. For 
instance, we find that the use of 
vocals makes no difference in the 
operating rate of workers and, in 
fact, they like to break the mo- 
notony of pure orchestral selections. 

“There is a tremendous time 
saving in the paging operation, 
and the paging of persons other 
than those called seems to inter- 
fere with nobody. The system has 
been so set up that the paging 
oceurs in all the plant and offices 


as well. 


“We have tried practically all 


types of programs and _ records, 
and found them all received satis- 
factorily. We have some very high 
noise areas, probably as high as 
can be found in any industry, and 
we find that by specially designing 
the loud speaker mechanisms and 
by a proper selection of music 
with regard to frequency and con- 
tinuity of volume that the music is 


appreciated even under the worst 
noise circumstances. We have also 
found that a short news program 
at lunch hour is much appreciated 
by the employees. We play sel: 
tions a full hour for those w)| 
have the lunch hour, with a vari 
of music, generally made up 
employee request selections, a) 
sometimes playing records whi 
employees bring in, which we fi 
are suitable for our equipment. 
“In actual operation we ha 
put into work one or two sectio 
at a time, and we have found 
characteristic of all these ope: 
tions that the first day the mus 
is received with some surprise ai 
astonishment. The second day thy 
begin to form factions of those wii 
like it and those who don’t but 
you can just get your people to 
listen for two weeks, we have found 
that the lowest percentage in any 
department of those desiring thx 
music is 97 per cent, and we hav: 
ranged as high as 9914 per cent. 
“We are also using the system 
for sending out air raid warnings 


and ‘all clear’ announcements.” 





& 


son THEAUTO-LITE | 


This chart and poster were used by 
the Electric Auto-Lite Company, of 
Toledo, Ohio, to stimulate and show 
the progress of its war bond drive 
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First Steps in Reducing Sales Costs 


Continued from page 13) 


a Chevrolet to a man one time, 
only to have him buy a Studebaker, 
a Plymouth, or a Ford next time. 

One way to increase the effec- 
tiveness of salesmen is to train 
then to give their customers such 
service that a higher percentage 
of all new customers become repeat, 
or steady customers. This is not 
an casy job, but it is a job which 


almest every sales manager can 


accomplish. Many executives, both 
sales and general executives, have 
become reconciled to a high turn- 
over of customers. But the strong 
company, the growing company, 
the company with officers who are 
never quite satisfied with a sales 
job that is “good enough,” is the 
company which watches the cus- 
tomer structure constantly to see 
that a high percentage of new cus- 
tomers become steady buyers. 
What steps can a company take 
to insure a sound, well balanced 
customer structure? 

The first step is to concentrate 
sales effort on customers of the 
type who automatically classify 
themselves as potentially good cus- 
tomers. This means selection. It 
means that a sales manager must 
train his men to devote their time 
to selling the highest type of cus- 
tomers—well rated, well managed, 
well financed customers. These are 
the customers who will stick. Go 
over any list of prospects being 
worked by almost any salesmen, 
and it is possible to find names of 
companies whose business could 
never be especially desirable. Why 
not stop expending sales effort on 
these business ne’er-do-wells? Even 
when sold they will not repeat or 
buy in sufficient volume to make 
their business entirely profitable. 

After deciding to concentrate 
only on best prospects, the next 
step is to analyze present cus- 
tomers and divide them into some 
‘imple classification, such as Al, 
A, B, C. Suppose this classification 
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is adopted. The Al group consists 
of customers who discount bills, 
who buy frequently, who return 
goods only for sound, fair reasons. 
It is necessary to set up some 
fairly rigid qualification for in- 
cluding a customer in this classi- 
fication. His purchases should total 
a certain amount annually. He 
should be giving the lion’s share 
of business on your line to you. He 
should be paying all your bills 
promptly. In other words, he 
should be a “honey” of a customer. 

The next classification, A cus- 
tomers, should be just slightly un- 
der this halo group of Al cus- 
tomers. They are smaller, buy less 
frequently, and perhaps are not so 
quick on the trigger when it comes 
bills. But they 
should be valuable customers never 


to discounting 


theless—loyal, willing to play fair. 

The B customers are the cus- 
tomers who give you all the head- 
aches. They are not steady buyers ; 
a lower price from a competitor 
from you 


will win them away 
quickly. They are the slow pays, 
the complainers, the returners, the 
kickers, the chiselers. The fewer of 
them you have the better, but no 
company can stay in business long 
without acquiring some of these 
headache customers. The _ final 
group, C customers, are the new 
ones. They are the customers you 
have sold within the last six months 
or the current year. Some are 
good, some are bad, some will be- 
come in later years your best cus- 
tomers, others will develop into 
chiselers, deadbeats, go broke, or 
never buy from you again. 

When we have grouped our cus- 
tomers into some such classifica- 
tion, even though it may not be 
wholly scientific, we have made a 
start toward reducing sales ex- 
pense. Then, and only then, can we 
know where to concentrate our 
sales effort. Start analyzing the 
new customers. Are they of high 
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in plant office 
and drafting room 
with Fluorescent by the GRENADIER 


ON’T let a backlog of paper work 

in plant office and drafting room 
hold up your production line. You can 
move today’s heavy paper work faster 
with Wakefield Grenadiers! They give 
good light for faster, more accurate 
seeing and help speed every job. 


Maintenance cost is low; Grenadiers 
are easy to clean and relamp. You can 
be sure of dependable, trouble-free op- 
eration; they're Certified Fleur-o-liers, 
tested and certified by impartial Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories. 


Fluorescent lighting now calls for specified pri- 
orities. Our experience on this is at your service 


™ WAKEFIELD "25" 


F.W. 


72 AMWOOD PARK, VERMILION, OHIO 


INSIST ON 


Parsons 
Papers 
FOR YOUR 


Forms 
Records 
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i 
Superior Quality 
MADE FROM COTTON FIBERS 
a 


Ask your Printer for Samples 
of these fine grade Papers 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 
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cAnnouncing a New Edition of the 
Book That Made Mangan Famous! 











For over two years this book has been out of 
print. Now in response to hundreds of re- 
quests, Dartnell has published a new, revised 
and enlarged edition. This is the book that 
made Jim Mangan famous as the writer of the 
greatest inspirational books of our day. It’s a 
timely book, for it inspires the reader with the 
desire to get things done, to get rid of in- 
decision and faltering, to forge ahead on his 
chosen course. To get rid of the blues, as a 
mental tonic and a pick-me-up for executives 
and salesmen suffering from ‘mentalitis,” 
nothing could be more effective as a cure than 
one hour spent reading this new edition of the 
book that made Mangan famous. 


YOU CAN DO ANYTHING 


By 
JAMES T. MANGAN 


Mangan has just written one of the hit songs of the year—“We're All Americans.” He has 
written two best-sellers—“The Knack of Selling Yourself’ and “The New Grammar of Ad- 
vertising”—all since he wrote “You Can Do Anything.” He takes his own medicine! 


Chapters Include 


“How Can I Become a Rich Man?” 
Imaginary Obstacles in Business 
How to Get Your Second Wind 
Sell by Giving 

The Horsepower of Discipline 
How to Avoid That Challenge 


Doing the “Impossible” in Business 

A Universal Cue to a Salary Raise 
The First Rule of Personal Publicity 
The Eight Gifts You Have to Succeed 
A Study in Adverse Criticisms 

People Don’t Care About You! 


256 Pages. 5', x 8 Inches. Cloth Bound. 


Price $2.75 


(Illinois 2 per cent sales tax added when applicable) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION - 4660 Ravenswood Avenue + Chicago, Illinois 











caliber? Are they potentiall: 
good customers of the futur: 
are they small fry, chiselers 
portunists, buying from yo 
cause you have the goods no 
are they substantial, well rat 
tablished buyers who can bi 
on your books as long as you 
Vice is good? 

Then 


tomers. Are they getting 


analyze your best 


attention from salesmen thi 
serve? Are they receiving tl] 
merchandise and service you: 
pany is capable of rendering 
many such halo customers 
vou lost during the past 

Why did you lose them? Wh 
the chances of getting them 
Have you taken any steps t 
vent losing more of them? 

With an analysis of you 
tomer structure, you can 
mine with considerable ac« ) 
just how and where your sal: smen 
should spend their time. It is sur- 
prising how easy it is to spot a 
salesman’s weaknesses when _ his 
customer structure is carefully dis- 
sected. In the case of some weak 
salesmen, it will be found that they 
are spending far too much tim 
with weak customers or potentially 
weak, undesirable customers. Such 
salesmen, if you have any, never 
will bring you business at «a low 
sales cost. Unless you can chang 
their methods they will always b 
high cost producers. 

Keeping sales costs to « low 
figure, or even to a_reasonabl 
figure, is one job which requires 
eternal, everlasting attention. Ac 
quiring new business is almost al 
ways an expensive operation. Bul 
new business is necessary. Then the 
problem comes down to holding 4 
high percentage of repeat business 
where sales costs are low. It is 1 
this phase of selling where the 
keenest sales managers are <loing 
their best work. There is always 4 
temptation to go after new busi- 
ness, to make a spectacular s!ow- 
ing. But even though new bu ‘iness 
is important, it is possible {) rob 
old business of its profits by s»end- 
ing too much hunting for new busi- 
ness. 
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California Car ORE MAN-POWER AND 
Dealers Sell Ice 


- TYPEWRITER-POWER 
Refrigeration with the AUTO-TYPIST 
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WENTY-FIVE Northern Cali- 
fornia Chevrolet dealers are 
now promoting the sale of ice re- 
frigerators to augment their fail- 
ing incomes. 

Some Chevrolet dealers already 
handling Frigidaires were faced 
wi'h the cessation of this source of 
income as well as the practical 
cessation of their automobile busi- 
ness, but the number of dealers 
who have already taken on ice re- 
frigeration is much greater than 
those who formerly had Frigidaire 
merchandising as a sideline. 

At least half of the major Chev- 
rolet dealers in the northern part 
of California have already started 
to display and sell ice refrigera- 
tion, on which they feel they have 
no subsequent repair and servicing 
gricfs. Coolerator is the make the 
automobile men first handled, and 
they are now also merchandising 


With this SELECTOR AUTO-TYPIST you dial the 
paragraphs you want. Each record roll accommo- 
dates 200 lines. The operator manually types in 
dictated’ material. 


names, dates, amounts, or 


The Auto-Typist has always been at war with the high cost of personal 
letters in offices where a steady flow of correspondence is necessary. 


a the Ward, made in Los Angeles. It is doing a masterful job of producing letters ‘‘as personal as your 
aye The dealers have no warehousing fingerprint’’—and it is doing it at lightning-like speed, producing up to 

aad or quantity buying problems on 150 letters a day at a cost of about 1 cent each. 

cai hy the ice equipment, as they are buy- The war situation has made Auto-Typist increasingly important. With man- 
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ing through the Union Ice Com- 
pany, San Francisco, which main- 
tains large warehouses in key 
points. As the Chevrolet men sell 
the models off the floors of their 
display rooms, replacements are 
bought from the nearest Union Ice 
Company warehouse. 

Instead of selling ice servicing 
along with the ice refrigerator, the 
equipment is merchandised on its 
own merits, exactly as a mechani- 
cal refrigerator or an automobile 
was sold in the past. Each sale, 
however, is made known to the 
nearest Union Ice Company 
branch, which then furnishes free 
of charge the first servicing of ice, 
anc the Union Ice Company driver 
naturally attempts to make a per- 
manent customer. 
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power loss making the situation particularly acute, the well-planned 
paragraph standardization of typewritten material will save much dicta- 
tion time. Fewer men can handle the required correspondence. Time is 
saved, too, by eliminating much checking over, and rewriting. 


WHAT ABOUT TYPEWRITERS? Only a comparatively few companies can 

get the 32,000 regular machines recently released. But you have good 

machines in your office now. Have one or more of them installed on an Auto- 

Typist. Then your typewriters become THREE TIMES AS PRODUCTIVE. 
There are four Auto-Typist models. Their uses range from pro- 
motional work and credit letters all the way to billing and order 
writing. No special operators required to run them, and oper- 
ators have time for typing envelopes and other clerical work 
while the Auto-Typist is working. 


A Nearby Representative Will Gladly Make Cost-Saving 
Application Recommendations. Write, or Telephone Us. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
614 North Carpenter Street, Chicago 120 Greenwich Street, New York City 


THOMAS A. EDISON OF CANADA LIMITED 
Exclusive Representatives in Canada and Newfoundland 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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General Motors Corporation is conducting a campaign for 
production suggestions. Here Thomas J. Connor and other 
first winners of awards at Cadillac Motor Car Division, 


Allison Division, 


receive war bonds for their ideas from 


Harry Ford, director of personnel, and H. A. Barber, su- 
perintendent. United Air Lines is also awarding war bonds 
and stamps for worth-while ideas submitted by employees 





Long Service Employees Remembered 
Even During Wartime 


Thomas J. Watson, president, 


International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, recently ad- 
dressed all employees in the 
company’s Endicott, New York, 
plant and, via telephone hook- 
up, those in Rochester and 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and 
Washington, D. C., in an effort 
to show them the importance of 
producing as much as possible 
per man hour and per machine 
hour. He also explained the es- 
tablishment of the company’s 
department of logistics, 

At the same time he an- 
nounced increases and benefits 
to employees of five years’ ser- 
vice and other benefits to em- 
ployees of twenty-five years’ 
service. Five-year employees 
now having $10,000 insurance 
coverage will receive $250 addi- 
tional insurance each year for 
twenty years, bringing the total 
insurance at the end of twenty- 
five years of service to $15,000, 
all the cost of which is borne 
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by the company. Upon qualify- 
ing for the Quarter Century 
Club an employee will receive 
$500 in cash. 

National Oil Products 
pany, Harrison, New Jersey, is 
also continuing to honor older 
employees. Recently, an unpre- 
tentious ceremony consisting of 
simply presenting solid gold 
emblems to new members of the 
“NOPCO  15-Year-Club” 
held by Charles P. Gulick, presi- 
dent and chairman. The club 
now has sixty-eight members. 
The induction ceremony 
kept simple purposely to con- 
form to the idea of full war- 
time production in the plant. 

Mr. Gulick announced 
at the time that the policy of 
giving an extra week’s vacation 
to all members of the 15-Year- 
Club would be continued as 
usual this year, but should an 
employee elect to remain at 
work, he or she would receive 
an extra week's salary in bonds. 


Com- 


was 


was 


also 


Bond Sales to Employees 


The sale of War Stamps to 
employees, either under the 
payroll allotment plan or other- 
wise, leads directly to selling 
War Bonds, as more than fifty 
Pacific Coast concerns have dis- 
covered—to date, that many 
have applied to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco 
for qualification as 
agents, 

The employer who wants to 
qualify simply fills out and files 
a form (Savings 38) with his 
regional Federal Reserve Bank, 
and after it is approved, pays 
for and receives as many bonds 
as he estimates he will need 
each month. 

As payroll deductions accu- 
mulate in advance, the employer 
has little money tied up, if any, 


issuing 


Management Sponsors 
For Employee-Service 


Employees of the State Farm 
Insurance Companies, Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, who join any 
of the armed forces automati- 
cally become members of the 
service men’s Whileaway Club. 
The functions of the club are 
managed through the personnel 
office and all expenses are de- 
frayed from a special fund set 
up by the management. 

When a man joins the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard, the personnel director, 
G. E. Mecherle, writes him a 
personal letter telling him about 
the Whileaway Club and en- 
closing a questionnaire asking 
for the man’s preference on a 
number of items, such as brand 
of tobacco, sweets, brand of 
toilet articles, magazines, types 
of books, and various sundry 
items. When the questionnaire 
is returned, a box containing 
the items he said he wanted or 
needed is sent to him. 

Each month the Whileaway 
News is published and sent to 
all men in the services and to 
their parents. In it the where- 


and the bookkeeping, on 
up, entails little extra wor 

Some employers have ti 
to the banks to handle 
payroll bond allotments, bi 
bank men explain that 
dling bond sales for dep: 
and the general public h 
ready brought them a 
load, and, of course, the, 
all expenses. 

When an employer qu 
as an issuing agent, he is au- 
thorized to make sales to the 
public,as well as handle the War 
Bond subcontrac- 
tors, jobbers, dealers, or cus- 


ifles 


business of 


tomers. This may prove to bea 
convenience and a_ service to 
concerns with which an 
ployer does business, but whose 
small 


em- 


own bond sales are 


Whileaway Club 
Men 


abouts of the men in the ser- 
vices and notes about 
cruits are published. 
The Whileaway 
maintains a Personal 
Bureau which 
possible that a man in service 
requests. For instance, one sol 
dier couldn’t buy a certain kind 
of soap where he was stationed 
The Personal Service 
obtained and sent it to him 
A constant campaign to gel 
stay-at-homers to write servic 
men letters is carried on, and 
the Whileaway Club mails all 
correspondence free of charge 
to the writers, as well as an) 
packages employees may wis! 
to send. Special emphasis is 
given to remembering the ser- 
vice men’s birthdays, and _ the 
Club itself sends each m 
his birthday a monograrmed 
utility clothes brush. 
Individual departments are 
cooperating wholehearted! with 
this activity, making collections 
of items to send to service me! 
on their birthdays and writing 
special round-robin letter: 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 
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3 Save Time Don’t inating all unnecessary correspondence.” 

As every reader knows, the business 
Ask For Prices custom of writing 
POINTING out that it saves time to sumes considerable time and adds extra 
send orders with open prices, Horder’s, expense to purchasing, and it may be 
Inc., well-known Chicago stationer, is that adopting Horder’s suggestion will 


for quotations con- 


































urging customers not to ask for prices save considerable time in almost every 


> veer on orders which are less than $50. The purchasing department, Certainly it will, 
malities company promises to give all customers in many cases, speed delivery. Another 
i es the best price available for all orders, way to protect the purchaser and at the 
to the depending, of course, upon the quantity same time prevent the unnecessary ex- 
he War ordered. Lowest prices are given no change of letters relative to quotations 
ontrae- matter whether the customer has asked is for the purchaser to put a limit on 


r cus- for a price or not. the prices he will pay for products. He 





to bea “All must simplify operating routines,” can specify when writing the purchase 
ice to says the company. “You can help by order that he does not want his order 
n em- ordering with open prices; by giving us filled if the price should happen to be 
whose the substitution privilege, and by elim above his top figure. 


1] 
1. White Elephant for 
Poor Safety Record 


GOOD safety records are encouraged by 
the Safety Council of Cessna Aircraft 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, by awarding 
a huge banner to the department with 
the best safety record each month. The 
white elephant shown above goes to the 





he ser- 
ew Tre 
= department with the worst safety record 
’ aise 
Service . E : 2 — 

. of the supervisor or foreman of the 
ivthing 


service 





of the month and must stay on the desk DISPLAY OF | DAY S DISCARDED MATER lA L 


losing department. Thus, all employees 
not only have an incentive to work more NERY RUBBER 

carefully to receive the prize banner, Severe: BANDS PENCILS 
but they also feel they must work hard 


ne sol- 
in kind 


ERASERS 


tioned 

Bureau to prevent the dishonor of having the 
him. white elephant of safety awarded to 
to get their departments. 
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" “ @ 2. Colored Buckets Show ee SAVED Pep 700 
ils all . , YEAR ERASER ¢ 
charge Kinds of Scrap SAVED PER 

ay : C YE 
oa AT THE Aircraft Division of the Pull- i 


y wish 
: man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 


asis is 
he ser- pany, different kinds of scrap are kept 


nd the separated by means of colored pails, the 
an on color denoting the type of scrap cuttings 





umed the bucket holds. For instance, a bright 
Vellow pail is placed under a machine 
ts are on which the operator is cutting alumi- 
lv with tum; green pails catch copper alloy 
ec tions cuttings; and red pails contain something The conservation campaign of radio station WOR is headed by a committee com- 
pe men else. All serap aluminum alloy is baled posed of one member from each department. Pamphlets containing suggestions 


= up to make several additional sub-assem- and advice on how to conserve and eliminate waste have been distributed through- 


blies for army ships. out the offices; the display above was prepared in promotion of the campaign 
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Prefabricated Steel 


Construction 


DRY-ZERO CORPORATION has de- 
veloped a new type of prefabricated 
light steel construction known as Lindsay 
Structure which combines great strength 
with light weight by utilizing the struc- 
tural strength in panel sheets. It con- 
sists of accurately die-formed parts com- 
bined by a patented method that draws 
and maintains the sheets in high tension 
between framing members. These pre- 
tensed sheets instantly resist any move- 
ment of the framing, and the load is 
distributed over their entire area. 

Lindsay Structure is fabricated to 
specific requirements and shipped in 
knock-down form. The parts can_ be 
quickly assembled with simple wrenches, 
without welding or riveting, cutting, or 
fabrication on the job. The panels are 
available in more than 20,000 sizes and 
rectangular shapes, and used in various 
construction jobs, including cold storage 
plants at Army hospitals, truck and 
trailer bodies, industrial dryers, factory 
offices in war plants, transformer houses, 
and one-story buildings. 


Pencil with Continuous 
Operating Feature 


INTRODUCED by William Vreden- 
burgh, the new Nahill mechanical pencil 
is said to be jamproof while still giving 
propel, repel, and expel action. Another 
feature is continuous feeding; a dozen 
- 21-inch leads move through it without 
refilling, giving from eight to sixteen 
months’ writing without reloading. 
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Folding, Demountable 
Blackout Shade 


THE Pakfold blackout shade, made by 
Luther O, Draper Shade Company, is a 
folding, demountable, roll-up shade with 
one supporting cord for ordinary size 
windows, two cords for windows up to 
10 feet wide. The window on the left 
shows the Pakfold reduced to its mini- 
mum size and drawn to the top of the 
window, At the right is the shade fully 
drawn, shutting out all light. It can be 
used for blackout purposes and also for 
darkening rooms for the showing of 
safety and training films. 


Washroom Dispensers 
For Industry 
INDUSTRIAL . sales 


Procter and Gamble Company is mar\e 
ing a new Ivory dispenser suitable fo: 
in industrial washrooms. The disp: 
delivers at a single push of the plung 
measured amount of either flaked 
granulated Ivory soap sufficient fi 
satisfactory wash-up. The unit its 
attractive with a frosted glass 
which makes the soap supply visibl: 
all times. Metal parts are finished 
lustrous chromium plate and cannot 


department 


tarnish, or corrode. It comes _ in 
forms, the wall type, shown in the 
tration, and a pedestal type. 


Skin Lotion Protects 
Against Disease 


ANOTHER washroom product and fix- 
ture developed to prevent industrial der- 
matitis, the occupational disease which is 
said to account for about 65 per cent of 
the country’s industrial disease cases, is 
the Economy Skin Shield and dispenser 
made by the Standard Safety Equipment 
Company. This Skin Shield is a liquid 
applied to the hands before starting to 
work. It forms a tough, flexible film over 
the skin to protect against paint, lacquer, 
oil, grease, and such solvents as carbon 
tetrachloride, gasoline, and xylol. It is 
soluble in water, so will easily wash of 
after work is finished. An 8-ounce wall 
dispenser which controls’ unnecessar} 
waste is furnished with each gallon of 
Skin Shield. It is now being used in war 
production in magnetic inspection opera- 
tions, such as the magna-flux process 

The Skin Shield does not protect 
against such materials as alcohol, acetone, 
acids, and other substances soluble in 
water, and for that purpose another 
formula has been developed. 
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Shredder for Conserving 
Waste Paper 


MANY companies today are shredding 
their confidential papers to conserve 
paper. For this reason we believe our 
reaiers will be interested to learn of a 
line of paper shredding machines called 
“Air-Fluff” which are manufactured by 
Mitts and Merrill. Two models with vary- 
ing capacities are available. These ma- 
chines shred, separate, and fluff old 
newspapers, magazines, waste paper, cor- 
rugited cartons, confidential papers, 
blueprints, Cellophane, etc., and deliver 
paper excelsior to containers or balers. 

By converting old paper into excelsior 
the need of buying wood excelsior for 
packing purposes is eliminated and the 
cost of baling old paper is saved. Paper 
excelsior for packing purposes is soft, 
fluffy, easy-to-pack, and gives good in- 
sulation in winter when protection of 
merchandise against cold may be a fac- 
tor. Then, too, paper excelsior does not 
leave a seattering of splinters, dirt, ete. 


Duplicating Supplies 
To Save Work 


TO SIMPLIFY hektograph machine 
operation, the Old Town Ribbon and 
Carbon Company has devised a new rib- 
bon to prevent the smudging of opera- 
tors’ hands. The ribbon has a “clean 
strip” of clear, clean, un-inked paper 
(not pasted) 1 yard long at each end. 
Thus the operators can thread the ribbon 
into the machine without having their 
fingers touch any part of the inked sec- 
tion. A similar strip at the other end 
makes rethreading smudge-free, too. 
Another product this company has 
just put on the market for use with 
spirit duplicators is a “Hi-Test Master 
Unit.” This Master Unit is particularly 
adaptable in the writing of order forms, 
payroll and production records, time 
sheets, and other fill-in forms. When 
Writing forms, information is typed on 
the Master Unit, typed-in information 
inserted, and copies run off on the dupli- 
cator. Because all information appears 
on the printed Master Unit perfect 
registration of all information is insured. 
If a typographical error is made, the 
Master Unit is corrected, not each copy. 
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Aid for Fluorescent 
Maintenance Work 


TO SPEED up maintenance work with 
fluorescent fixtures, Markel Electric 
Products is selling a tube holder device 
which acts as a temporary tray for the 
long tubular lamps while maintenance 
men service fixtures. The holder saves 
unnecessary trips up and down the lad- 
der and reduces handling and breakage. 


Protective Apron 
And Gloves 


OILPROOF and solventproof gloves and 
aprons made of either transparent or 
heavy-duty type flexible, coated fabric 
are available from Resistoflex Corpora- 
tion. The material used for these gar- 
ments is immune from all organic or 
petroleum solvents thus affording pro- 
tection from injury and damage to the 
skin and clothing, and serving as a pro- 
tective agent against such occupational 
skin diseases as dermatitis and folliculitis. 
Because of this immunity to petroleum 
solvents the gloves may be used in 
magna-flux operations. 

The material used for the gloves con- 
tains no sulphur, making them prac- 
tical for inspection and handling of high 
lv polished metal surfaces, such as ball 
bearings, aircraft parts, ete. 





Make any index you want in a moment and 
attach to any sheet, cord, page or folder. 


For best results get genuine, 
original MAKE-UR-OWN Tabs. 


Sold by all leading stationers 


*] VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


NORTH TONAWANDA NEW rome] 























Send for your free copy of this 
interesting brochure, which 
shows how the Edwal Labora- 
tories, Inc., is helping manu- 
facturers, large and small, with 
their war production problems. 


Whether or not you have your 
own laboratory, if you must de- 
velop suitable substitutes for scarce 
raw materials, if you are trying lo 
improve your present product, if 
you are formulating a new prod- 
uct, or if you are seeking new uses 
for waste materials, you will want 
to read this brochure. Sending 
for it does not obligate you in 
any way. Write today! 


Jue EDWAL 
Latoratories, Inc. 


CHEMISTS AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
734 Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Harrison 1054 




















Unbreakable spring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removalor rearrangement. 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


50,500 used by Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 347, Exeter, Nebr. 


House Organs 








ot HOUSE 
7” ORGAN 


ON MAGA- 
zines makes it possible for you to 
obtain your house organ, employ- 
ee’s magazine, etc., at_less than 
one-half usual prices. Free sam- 
ples, particulars, etc. 
NATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
PRESS 
623 Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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SPECIALIZING 

















| CARD 
> tr CA 
| iy 
SAMPLES 


“ Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free; no obligation. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 


“ FILE 
a SIGNALS 


Desk Accessories 


LETTER RACK 
Saves time. Clears your desk 
for action. A place for every 
paper. Needed on every desk. 
( ) Letter Size $5.50\ F.O.B. 
( ) Cap Size $6.50 Factory 
Check size and quantity. 
Give Priority No. with order. 


Currier Manufacturing Co. 


21 N. W. Terminal Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Olive Green Art Steel 








Subscribe 


“CIVILIAN DEFENSE” MAGAZINE 


$2.00 for 12 Issues 


The only magazine that keeps you informed how other 
communities are making their defense efforts more 
effective and brings you news of new equipment and 
supplies used in civilian defense. 


MORE THAN $2,000,000,000 WILL BE 
SPENT FOR CIVILIAN PROTECTION 


If what you make or sell can be used for civilian defense, and 
you wish to tell your sales story to 10,000 federal, state, county, 
and municipal defense officials and executives responsible for 
the protection of war plants, a full-page advertisement in 
“Civilian Defense” costs$150—$65 a column—$36 a halfcolumn. 


Forms close in Chicago the first 
of the month—issue in circula- 
tion the fifteenth of the month 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Now to 








The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage. 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 


of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





How Chemists Can 
Help Business 


TO EXPLAIN the services of the incde- 
pendent chemical engineer, The E 
Laboratories has issued a pamphlet de- 
scribing its facilities and work. It shows 
how Edwal can evolve substitutes, im 
prove old products, formulate new prod- 
ucts, and find new uses for waste. An 
extremely helpful booklet for every com- 
pany not equipped with its own chemical 
laboratory. 


Solutions to Control 
Problems 


THE May-June issue of Systems, put 
out by Remington Rand Ine., will be 
helpful to companies facing problems in 
tool control, stock procurement, planning 
and scheduling records, and_ personnel 
control. Pictures and explanations de- 
scribe the use of Kardex and_ other 
Remington Rand equipment in a number 
of Detroit war plants, such as the Ford 
Motor Company, Hudson Motor Car 
Company, and Oldsmobile Division. 


Protective Lighting 
Information 


Light Up to Protect War Production 
distributed by Line Material Company, 
discusses protective lighting to prevent 
sabotage. This booklet explains the types 
of light patterns thrown by different re- 
fractors and reflectors, shows the types 
of lighting fixtures which produce the 
various patterns, and recommends pat 
terns for different types of locations 


Ways to Care for 
Rubber Goods 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COM 
PANY has prepared a rubber conser 
vation manual, First Aid to Industry. for 
users of mechanical rubber goods. Sueges- 
tions are given for the proper care of 
hose; conveyor, transmission, and cleva 
tor belts; mechanical packings; muided 
and extruded rubber goods; ete. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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MARKET PLACE 





It will pay you as a reader of AMERICAN 


BUSINESS to read these 
announcements. Answer those that interest you, so that the advertiser can 
present the full facts of his proposition by mail. If you have something 


boldface type and centered—-$1.00. White space $1.00 per agate line. 
Display Classified. 1 inch: 
tively on 12 time contract. Terms: Cash with order unless credit references 


$14.00; lo inch: $7.00. $12.00 and $6.30 respec- 


to advertise yourself, send in your own sales message. The cost is small. are submitted and approved. Forms close 20th of preceding month. Pub- 


RATES. Ordinary Classified. 20 cents per word. First line in six point 


lished Ist of month of 


issue. 





Incorporating Services 


Executives Wanted 


Advertising Agencies 





AWARE CHARTERS: Complete service 
Submitted forms. CHAS. G. GUYER, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 





AWARE CORPORATIONS organized and 
ep esented; request free forms. COLONIAL 
\RTER COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware. 





Business Opportunities 





.TUARY: Make all kinds. Simple process. 
e and install artificial stone flooring in 

Liquid marble. Other money-makers. 
e promptly. Literature free. COMPO-TEX, 











SALARIED POSITIONS—82,.500 to 825,000 
This advertising service of 32 years’ recog- 
nized standing negotiates for positions of 
calibre indicated. Procedure individualized 
to your personal requirements. Retaining fee 
protected by refund provision. Identity cov- 
ered. If salary has been $2,500 or more send 
for details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Del- 
ward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y 


EXECUTIVES $2,400—$25,000 


This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 








YOUR AGENTS, mail order advertisement 
inserted all newspapers, magazines. Publish- 
ers’ rates.) MARTIN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CY, 171B Madison Avenue, New York. 





Advertising Services 





ADVERTISING COPY, LAYOUTS, literature, 
expertly prepared. Send complete particulars 
for estimate and advice. ROBERT PETERSON, 
100 W. Madison, Chicago. 





Sales Letters 




















% ™ 786-M, St. Louis, Mo. confidential negotiations for high-grade men 
Ealwal who either seek a change, or the opportunity HOW TO ESTABLISH YOUR BUSINESS! 
de- E TREATISE ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING of considering one, under conditions assuring, Now's the time for mail campaigns. Establish 
how ’ ‘ea arg as “HOW TO if employed, full protection to present posi- yourself for the future! Write HUTZLER 
shows ll find a few helpful hints on “HO Siesta as ee) ee a ADVERTISING AGENCY, Dayton, Ohio. 
Ss, im- ‘PARE PRODUCTIVE CLASSIFIED AD- ions. Send name and address only for details. ° 
“ RTISING” in our free monograph of that JIRA THAYER JENNINGS : 
prod- If interested in classified advertising from - 4 400 Dramatiz ° . 
e. An angle, write for your free copy TODAY. Dept. B—9 Center Street, New Haven, Conn. at ed Letterheads 
IERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood 
m- me. Chicag = r : 
y CON enue, Chicago. Used Business Equipment These colorful striking dramatized Dartnell 
emical “al : sai letterheads are used by over 10,000 companies 
Postcard Advertising for a wide variety of purposes. Printed by 
WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED letterpress in two and three colors, quantities 
Make your POSTCARD ADVERTISING dy- or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of of each design are kept in stock, Cost runs 
ana ic, colorful, attention-arresting ! Econom- office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- from $3.60 per hundred up. A sample set of 
iealiy ’ priced FLASH POSTCARDS will give ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International four hundred full-size letterheads in color, from 
your message the “punch” it needs to knock Visible and other makes. Write us. which you may order supplies and which you 
ove sales. Send for samples. KUPFER E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. may keep in your file as an idea source. 
. PRINTING COMPANY, 503 South Jefferson cuatmiiamainiaiad _— ; Complete, $3.00 
is, put Street, Chicago, Illinois. . — E1cIrEED . : ee 
ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, on . 
‘i » 4 ) > 
vill be Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT THE DARTNELL CORE capa 
ems in Inventions for Sale NOVAK, 529 So. Wells, Chicago. 1801 Leland Avenue Chicago, Mlinois 
anning 





Used Office Machines Printing of All Kinds 


rsonnel EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 











ns de- money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., on ‘ Si icoteseciillt hi aaualem ad 
aren 11 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. MIMEOGRAPH, Multigraph, Addressograph, 1000, $4.00. Office forms of all kinds. EATON 


Folder, Dictaphone. Send for Free bargain 
circular on office machines. PRUITT, 37 Pruitt 
Bldg., Chicago. 


yumber 

e Ford 

wr «=Car 

n. COLLECT YOUR OWN ACCOUNTS. Money 
back if not satisfied after trying on 20 ac- 
counts. Write on letterhead. CHECKERBOARD 
SYSTEM, Moorcroft, Wyoming. 


PRESS, Gardner, Kansas. 





MR. PRINTER: Present your little sales mes- 
ie sage to the business executive subscribers and 
Mailing Lists other serious readers of AMERICAN BUSI- 
NESS in a classified advertisement under this 

classification. Send your “copy” now for the 
T N: v i" > d IS next issue or write for further information. 
NATIO! AL ( O] IE ILATIONS Address: Classified Manager, AMERICAN 
BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago. 


Collection Systems 











| (A) 20-44-year-old registrants. (B) July 1, 
Books |} 1941, 21-year-old registrants, (C) Men in the 
Services, (D) Men and women engaged in war 
production activities. Thousands of other classi- 
fications. Without charge we suggest prospects, 
analyze literature and recommend tests to be 
made. LETTERS POSTCARDS ADDRESSED, lice 
WESTERN ADVERTISING SERVICE each- Buying Lists—OZARK ADVERTIZERS, 
101-406—Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, Minn. Ironton, Missouri. 
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4 THOUSAND WAYS TO MAKE $1,000 





This book will help you turn spare time into 
money. Tells how hundreds of men and women 
have made money on the side or started a 
business of their own. Gives you the informa- 
‘ent re- tion needed to start a similar business. No —— 

bunk about this book. It gives names, locations sa: . 
facts. Valuable reference section puts PRODUCTIVE Mailing Lists 
se desirous of starting a business or making Many classifications, latest dates. RABIRO 
ney at home in touch with sources of supply. SERVICE (AB), 228 2nd Street, New York. 
{78 pages. Size 512x814 inches. Silver cloth 
ions binding. Including list of sources of supply, 3 e 
$2.50, For Sales Managers 

THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 

Chicago, Hlinois 


e types 








Credits and Collections 


e types 
ice the 





ds pat LEARN ACCOUNT COLLECTING. Good in- 
: come: quick results. Interesting folder free. 
NATIONAL COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, 
Newark, Ohio. 











1801 Leland Avenue 


SALESMEN’S APPLICATION BLANKS used 
by more than 900 leading companies for 
quickly grading applicants for sales positions 

4 pages—$6.00 per hundred. Also expense 
account forms, reference forms, auto expens¢ 
account forms, etc. THE DARTNELL PRESS, 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago. 





Letterhead Specialists 





HOW TO GET A BETTER JOB 
ARTIST DESIGNED LETTERHEADS demand 
attention. Prices quoted on new or your 
present letterhead. GILL ART SERVICE, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 


author interviewed more than 3,000 sue- 
il business men. They told him the secrets 
conser- heir suecess—how they got their first job 

. ir fight for recognition—what principles 
try, for d their rise to the top. In this book he 
Sueges- ws how, by profiting from these dearly 
q bou nt experiences, you, too, can win success. 
care of Size 5x7%4 inches. 128 pages. Sturdily bound 


1 eleva- produced. $1.00. 
moulded 


COM- 








Accountants Home Movies 








ACCOUNTANTS AND BOOKKEEPERS. Real KODACHROME 8-l6émm. FILM SUBJECTS 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION | profit from new type bookkeeping service. for grownups. Lists free. JENKINS, 392B, 
Write ASCO, Box 1468, Springfield, Mass. Elmira, N. Y. 


Leland Avenue Chicago, Hlinois 





ar YOUR 


At The Roosevelt everything that makes 
New York so interesting is right at your 
elbow. Step off your train at Grand 
Central, follow the private passageway 
direct to The Roosevelt, enjoy friendlier 
service ... cheerful, spacious rooms .. . 
delicious food ... and a restful atmos- 
phere that have endeared The Roosevelt 
to its guests year after year. Attractive 
rooms with bath from $4.50, 


WALTER PERNER 
and his Orchestra 


in the 


OTEL Sundays 
RROOSEVELT 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
BERNAM G. HINES, Monaging Director 





* ROOSEVELT GRILL 
j Nightly except 











Cut Costs With 
DARTNELL 


FORMS 





MEW BOOKS /, 2. 


THE OFFICE SUPERVISOR. By 
Henry E. and M. C. H. Niles. As the 
Army is dependent on good non-com- 
missioned officers for discipline, results, 
and morale, so is the office dependent on 
its supervisors for production, discipline, 
and instruction. The trouble with most 
books on the management of offices is 
that the authors seem to consider office 
people as inhuman automatons who can 
be pushed around, time-studied, speeded, 
checked, and re-checked as if they were 
so much merchandise in a warehouse. 
This book makes no such error. On the 
contrary it is built around many little 
incidents so typical of office routines 
that it makes us shudder to think how 
many times they happen in any office. 
With these incidents as a peg on which 
to hang points and experience reports, 
the book is easily readable, sticks to 
practical matters, and before we reach 
the end, we may find that we have a 
far better understanding of the eternal 
problem of getting office work out with 
reasonable speed and accuracy, without 
turning the office into a _ shambles. 
Throughout the book there is an “un- 
professorial” thread of common_ sense 
which leaves a definite feeling that prac- 
tical experience went into the prepara- 
tion of the book. We suggest that office 
managers persuade all supervisors to 
read this book. It will uncover many 
needless wastes in the average office and 
inspire every supervisor worthy of the 
name to seek better ways of work. John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. $2.50. 


typewriters are used in business! 
several pages there are illustrations 
ruled forms filled in by typewrite 
Ruling business forms to be filled in 
typewriters is just as obsolete as ruling 
letterheads. Perhaps Mr. Finney does’ 
know it, but there was a time wi! 
business letterheads, billheads, — staie 
ments, and forms were all ruled. Th 
were, Mr. Finney, back in the days whe 
“ministers, writers, and other prof 
sional men” were supposed to be the o 
users of typewriters. Ruling forms 
be filled in on typewriters, adding 1 
chines, billing machines just about di 
bles the time necessary to fill them 
neatly. It is almost always necessary 1: 
the typist or machine operator to st 
and adjust to line-up of the rules a 
the typing. If she doesn’t, the form, whe 
completed, looks as if it were carelessly 
done for the typewriter will seldom hi 
the ruled lines. This may seem a petty 
objection to a 500-page book, but inas- 
much as it costs many times more to 
fill out forms than the forms themselves 
cost, we believe any book purporting to 
teach modern methods should not repro- 
duce forms which were modern when 
America was sinking Spanish instead of 
Japanese ships. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.50, 


COST ACCOUNTING FOR WAR 
PRODUCTION. By W. B. Lawrence, 
C.P.A, An important contribution to the 
literature of accounting, especially timely 
and valuable to every company selling to 


the Government. While part of the book 
deals with usual accounting procedures 
CORPORATION AND MANUFAC- and principles, much of it is especially 
TFURING ACCOUNTING. By H. A. valuable to the war contractor. One 
Finney, C.P.A. We are unable to under- fault in the book is that many of the 
stand why certified public accountants descriptions of procedures do not tell 
know so little about modern office forms. how the work is done on machines, nor 
Here is an excellent book, perhaps of are machines recommended. Some of the 
great value to students and to business systems described could be better han- 
itself, but apparently either the author dled by multiple purpose office machines. 
or the publisher does not know that Prentice-Hall, Inc. $4.65. 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION BLANK—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 8!4 x 11 inches. 


GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 844 x 
11 inches. 

Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly, 81% x 11 inches. 

AvutomMoBILE Expense Booxs—<Accordion 
fold books. arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy to 
jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 

Auto Expense BLanxs—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 81% x 11 inches. 
SALESMEN’s REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 84 x 11 


inches. 
Write for FREE Samples 


DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


‘ 4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaco, U.S. A 





Index to July Advertisers.... 


American Automatic Typewriter Co. Jennings, Jira Thayer 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. ‘ ‘ LaSalle Designing Co. 
Bixby, R. W., Ine. Kimberly Clark Corp. 
Cook Co., The H. C. National Publishers Press. 
Currier Manufacturing Co. Operadio Mfg. Co. 
Dartnell Corp. Parsons Paper Co. 

Edwal Laboratories, Inc. 29 Smith, Chas. C. ‘i siineialtlilsscaibosaiuiiaiian 
Edwards, Vincent, & Co. 38rd Cover U. S. Treasury Dept. a 
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